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REVIEWS. 





Nautical and Hydraulic Experiments, with 
numerous Scientific Miscellanies. By Col. 
Mark Beaufoy, F.R.S. &c. Vol. I. royal 4to. 
Printed at the private Press of Col. Beaufoy. 


Ir is now some three or four months since 


_ certain gentlemen, known as connected with 


science in the two Universities, and in the 
metropolis, found themselves each in posses- 
sion of a goodly quarto volume of 700 and 
odd pages, superbly printed, illustrated by 
twenty plates—(among the finest specimens 
of machine engraving ever executed), and 
wood-cuts passim, and bearing the above 
title. As he opened this magnificent volume, 
each read upon the first page of it the fol- 
lowing epistle dedicatory—his own name 
filling up the blank space in it. 
e * * ae o 
* id * * oe 
“ The acceptance of a Copy of 
Colonel Beaufoy’s 
Nautical and Hydraulic Experiments, 
is most respectfully solicited by the Publisher. 
For never anything can be amiss, 
When simpleness and duty tender it.—SHaksPEARE. 
The second and third volumes will be duly 
forwarded as soon as printed. 


“South Lambeth. § Henry Beaufoy.” 


Of the munificence of the gift, some idea 
will be formed when we have described it. 
The following is the history of the work. 

It appears that Col. M. Beaufoy, the au- 

thor, and the father of the gentleman who, 
at his own great cost and charge, has pub- 
lished it— 
.-“had made his first experiments upon the 
Resistance of Solids moving through Water, 
before he was fifteen years of age; and he pur- 
sued the subject, with unabated zeal, until with- 
ina few months of his death. His attention 
was first drawn to the subject in consequence 
of his hearing stated one evening by an emi- 
nent mathematician, as an axiom generally re- 
ceived by naval mechanics, that ‘a cone drawn 
through the water with its base foremost, ex- 
perienced ‘ less resistance from the fluid than with 
its apex foremost.’ 

“This paradoxical assertion excited young 
Beaufoy’s curiosity, and before bed-time, with 
the assistance of a neighbouring turner, he as- 
certained the fallacy of the alleged opinion, by 
making the experiment in one of the coolers in 
his father’s brewhouse, the large bunch of count- 
ing-house keys being put in requisition for a 
motive power.” 

The impetus was thus given, and the pre- 
vailing tendency of the man’s thoughts seems 
strangely enough to have been fixed by it 

for his life ;—of that life, so far as it was con- 
nected with science, the experiments and 
calculations recorded in the work before us 
are the result, and the work itself an ap- 
a mag monument erected at the hands of 

is son. The first experiments of Col. Beau- 
foy, on the resistance of fluids, were made 
by attaching different solid bodies to a pen- 
dulum, suspended over a kind of trough con- 
taining water; the pendulum was inclined in 





each case at the same angle, and loaded, so 
as to have the same weight, and then 
being allowed to descend by this weight 
through the fluid, the angle through which 
its first oscillation took place, was observed, 
and this angle was taken as a measure of the 
greater or less degree of resistance opposed 
by the fluid to its motion. There are nume- 
rous objections to this method of experiment- 
ing on fluid resistance; it is very possible 
that the body best calculated to move through 
fluid occupying the confined space of the 
trough, and revolving in a circular are,t 
may not be that best calculated to move in a 
straight line, and through a mass of fluid of 
unlimited dimensions. And, moreover, the 
different solids used would have different 
momenta of inertia, of which their velocities 
at any instant in free space—and, there- 
fore, their resistances in a resisting space,— 
would necessarily be functions. ‘Thus, the 
correct interpretation of experiments on 
resistance made with the pendulum, would 
necessarily be very complicated and difficult ; 
and, indeed, in the existing state of science, 
it would be impracticable. It was probably 
for these reasons that Col. Beaufoy held none 
of his pendulum experiments in any estima- 
tion ; although he seems to have considered 
them sufficient for showing the comparative 
resistances of the solids tried under similar 
circumstances. On these experiments we 
shall make no further remark than this, that 
they indicate the singular fact, confirmed by 
other experiments of a far more accurate 
nature, that increasing the length of a solid 
of almost any form, by the addition of a cy- 
linder in the middle, exceedingly diminishes 
the resistance with which it moves, provided 
the weight in water remain the same; also, 
that the greatest width of a body moving in 
a fluid, should not lie in the middle, but 
nearer to its anterior extremity. 


Impressed with the insufficiency of these 
experiments, and viewing the subject, with 
justice, as one of national importance, Col. 
Beaufoy appears to have been the founder of 
a society calling itself ‘A Society for the 
improvement of Naval Architecture.’ 

*¢A meeting, in consequence of a public ad- 
vertisement for that purpose, was held at the 
Crown and Anchor Tavern in the Strand, on 
Thursday, the 14th of April, 1791, to take into 
consideration the expediency of instituting ‘ A 
Society for the Improvement of Naval Architec- 
ture.’ It was attended by a numerous company 
of noblemen and gentlemen, when it was unani- 
mously agreed :— 

“That the theory and art of ship-building 
being objects of the first magnitude and impor- 
tance to these kingdoms, and not so well under- 
stood in this country as matters of so much 
consequence deserve, a remedy for this radical 
deficiency merited the attention of every well- 
wisher to the true interests of Great Britain. 

**« That the most effectual remedy for this 
deficiency would be, to concentrate the theore- 
tical and practical wisdom of this country, by 





t The arcs described varied from 15° to 27°, 


the institution of a Society for the Improvement 
of Naval Architecture. 

«« «That such a Society be instituted, under 
the direction of a president, vice-presidents, and 
other officers, and that His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Clarence be requested to accept the 
office of president, and to lay the plan of it be- 
fore His Majesty.’ 

“This Society resolved, by the assistance of 
their own members, and other gentlemen pro- 
perly qualified, to make a series of experiments 
on the resistance of water, upon a much more 
extensive scale than any which had yet been 
made in this or any other country. 

“A committee of gentlemen was chosen for 
the purpose of conducting the experiments. 

“The Greenland Dock was fixed upon as the 
largest and most convenient piece of still water 
for the purpose near London, and they chose the 
upper end, as there they would be less liable to be 
disturbed by the general business of the dock ; 
and conceived that the 400 feet run, and 11 feet 
depth of water, obtained at that part of the dock, 
were amply sufficient to answer the views of the 
Society. 

“Though a committee of gentlemen was 
chosen, all of whom entertained the most ardent 
desire to render themselves useful in the 
business, yet from their professional and other 
individual concerns, few of them were able to 
bestow more than their occasional assistance ; 
the whole onus, therefore, of regular attendance, 
from first to last, and of conducting the process, 
(for he never absented himself for asingle day,) 
was borne by Colonel Beaufoy; the assistant 
secretary to the Society, Mr. James Scott ; and 
by Captain John Leard, as often as his nautical 
duties would permit him to attend. 

‘« For some years the calculations were made 
at Colonel Beaufoy’s residence at Hackney 
Wick, by himself, assisted by his wife, who con- 
tributed no inconsiderable share to the progress 
and success of the Experiments ; for, favoured 
alike in person and in mind, being a woman of 
considerable talent and scientific attainments, 
besides the usual female accomplishments in 
which she excelled, she was a good mathemati- 
cian and practical astronomer, familiar with all 
the details of the observatory, the calculation of 
eclipses, &c.; and by method and strict economy 
of her time, while the domestic arrangements 
proceeded with perfect regularity, she was never 
ata loss for leisure in the furtherance of her 
husband’s pursuits. But, 

* Pauca decet,........+....rosaque tabellis 
« Ut bene depicta floris odore caret.” 

‘* She died in the year 1800, at an early age, 
after a few hours’ illness; an irreparable loss 
to her husband. He survived her twenty-seven 
years, and proved the sincerity of his attach- 
ment to her memory by not marrying again. A 
few hours before he died, he spoke of her with 
emotion, which shewed that time had not caused 
the smallest diminution in his affection for this 
estimable woman. 

*« After her decease the calculations were con- 
tinued by Colonel Beaufoy, in association with 
the assistant secretary, Mr. James Scott. These 
calculations were attended with great labour 
and trouble, and occupied more than ten years 
subsequent to the final close of the Experiments, 
at Greenland Dock. Colonel Beaufoy verified 
them for the fifth time shortly before his death. 

** That a Society, with objects so important, 





and commenced under such favourable auspices, 
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should have sunk into decay for want of funds, 
is deeply to be regretted. In consequence of 
this event the Experiments were, for a consi- 
derable period, conducted and brought to a 
conclusion solely at the expense of Colonel 
Beaufoy. 

“ At length, however, he had the satisfaction 
of seeing a perfect copy of the whole of the Ex- 
periments, with appropriate drawings of the 
apparatus and solids employed, comprised in 
two folio volumes. To the First Volume of 
which he appended a notice, that ‘ this was the 
only complete copy of the Experiments in exis- 
tence.’ It is from this copy that the present 
publication is taken, without alteration or addi- 
tion.” 

Whilst the experiments of the Society 
were thus in the hands of Col. Beaufoy, and 
undergoing through a long course of years 
that process of careful verification, and were 
made the subject of those elaborate calcula- 
tions, without which he appears to have re- 
solved not to give them to the world, a set 
of experiments was undertaken in Sweden, 
having for their object the solution of the 
same question. ‘These Swedish experiments 
were conducted under the sanction and at 
the expense of the society of iron-masters at 
Stockholm, by Messrs. Lagerhjelm, Farrelles, 
and Kalestenius, and were tried at Fahl 
mine in the years 1811, 1812, 1813, 1814, 
and 1815. Copies of the Swedish experiments 
were sent to Col. Beaufoy, and he made two 
ineffectual attempts to obtain, at his own ex- 
pense, an English translation of them. In the 
meanwhile his scientific labours terminated. 
In the year 1827 this public-spirited man 
descended to the grave, where there is “no 
work, nor device, nor knowledge.” The ex- 
periments and calculations to which he had 
dedicated, with a skill, industry, and perse- 
verance, unparalleled in the history of science, 
more than thirty years of his life, were not, 
however, to be lost. His manuscripts were 
bequeathed to his eldest son, who determined 
to fulfil his father’s wishes, by publishing 
the whole of them, together with the Swedish 
experiments, “for the benefit of those who 
might feel disposed to prosecute the inves- 
tigation hereafter.” In carrying this purpose 
into effect, he has spared neither labour nor 
money.ft 

“The Swedish language is rarely cultivated 
in England, and consequently it became ex- 
tremely difficult to meet with a person who 
could combine the capabilities for translating a 
mathematical and abstruse work from Swedish 
into English, with a disposition to undergo the 
labour of arranging papers,—of superintending 
the press,—and of preparing, by way of pre- 
liminary, exact copies of the original manu- 
scripts for the printer. 

‘© After many fruitless inquiries, and when 
there appeared no chance of the work being 
published agreeable to the Colonel’s intentions, 
a lucky incident occurred which removed every 
difficulty.” 

Difficulties vanish before the energy and 
perseverance of the Beaufoys. ‘This lucky 
expedient was no other than the engaging of 





+ Some idea of the expense of the work and the 
devotion of the publisher, may be formed from the 
following passage in a note which has reference to 
some trifling errors which he had detected in the work. 
** At one time the publisher felt disposed to have can- 
celled the whole edition (1550 copies), and to have 
reprinted the work; but seeing that he had already 
paid more than three thousand pounds for what had 
been done (i.e. to the first volume), he thought it more 
advisable to adopt the plan of inserting the Tabie of 
Corrected Reading—a decision which, under all cir- 
cumstances, he trusts will meet with the approbation 
of the reader.” 





a gentleman of University education to learn 
the Swedish language, and thus qualify him- 
self for the duties of a translator. In the 
spring of 1832, when he had succeeded in 
translating the first volume, this gentleman 
was sent over to Stockholm to lay the trans- 
lation before the learned author, Assessor 
Lagerhjelm— 

--“* who, being an excellent English scholar, 
could satisfy himself that the translator had ren- 
dered the Swedish into English according to the 
true spirit and meaning of the author. 

“The Assessor was pleased to express him- 
self in terms of warm commendation of his per- 
formance, and zealously afforded him every as- 
sistance towards the perfection of the under- 
taking. Not content with loading his English 
visitor with personal kindness and attention, 
he interested himself in bringing the object of 
the reverend gentleman’s voyage to Stockholm 
before the Society of lron Masters, who, doubt- 
less at Assessor Lagerhjelm’s suggestion, most 
liberally and considerately offered the use of the 
copper-plates belonging to the original Swedish 
work, in order to facilitate and diminish the 
expense of the publication. * * * 

“The work will consist of Three Volumes. 

** The First volume will contain Colonel Beau- 
foy’s Experiments upon the Resistance of Solids 
moving through Water, made at Greenland 
Dock, divided into the First and Second Series, 
containing the whole of Vols. I. and II. of the 
original MS. 

«« The Second Volume will contain the Trans- 
lation of the First and Second Volumes of the 
Swedish Hydraulic Experiments, and also that 
of the ‘ Tentamen Theorie Resistentia Fluidorum 
constituende.” 

‘The Third Volume will contain Colonel 
Beaufoy’s Miscellaneous Papers, chiefly re- 
printed from Thomson’s Annals of Philosophy. 
These Papers are numerous, and treat on As- 
tronomy, Naval Architecture, Air, Magnetism, 
Meteorology, Tides, Trigonometry, Sound, and 
other scientific subjects. 

‘«Itis possible that these Miscellanies may 
require a Fourth Volume; but, be that as it 
may, the Second Volume will include the Trans- 
lation of the First and Second Volumes of the 
Swedish Experiments upon Hydraulics, and 
will close with Assessor Lagerhjelm’s ‘ Tentamen 
Theorie Resistentie Fluidorum constituende.’ 
If Providence permits, such is the course of 
publication intended to be pursued. The un- 
certainty of human life, and the vicissitudes of 
health and circumstances, may not suffer the 
fulfilment of the entire work. The object must 
be, therefore, to make each volume complete in 
itself. 

‘* The united experiments made by the Eng- 
lish and Swedish philosophers have not cost so 
little as 50,0002. sterling; and it would be a 
melancholy event should fire or accident de- 
prive the world of a body of Experiments, which 
are believed to be unparalleled in extent and 
accuracy, by any that have been made hereto- 
fore upon this particular branch of hydrostatics. 

“The number of copies (1500), multiplied as 
they now will be through the medium of the 
press, may possibly snatch the labours of these 
disinterested men from oblivion. 

«*The whole course of Colonel Beaufoy’s life 
was devoted to the cultivation of science, and 
spent in the advancement of useful knowledge ; 
yet, in no one instance, did he seek (much less 
derive) the smailest personal advantage from 
his scientific occupations. His aim was to be 
useful in his station,—his ambition was to con- 
| tribute his mite to the aggregate of human im- 
provement,—and, with the exception of the 
commencement of the Greenland Dock Experi- 
ments, the whole of his researches were con- 
; ducted by himself, and at his sole expense. 











* As Colonel Beaufoy’s scientific labours were 
given to the public gratuitously, so, likewise, 
are these volumes intended for the honour of 
gratuitous distribution.” 

Some alteration has taken place in the 
order of the volumes. The translator en- 
gaged by Mr. Beaufoy has gone to Archangel, 
having become the chaplain of the Russian 
(British?) factory there; and he has thus 
been prevented from making a second journey 
to Stockholm, which Mr. Beaufoy considers 
necessary, to verify his translation of the se- 
cond volume of the Swedish Experiments, 
This second volume of the Swedish Experi- 
ments is therefore reserved for the third 
volume of Mr. Beaufoy’s work; and his 
second volume will contain the remainder of 
his father’s experiments on nautical subjects, 
and the first volume only of the Swedish 
Experiments. 

Of the experiments (many thousands in 
number), which are registered in this volume, 
only a slight notice can here be given. They 
were made at the Greenland Dock in the 
years 1793, 1794, 1796, 1797, 1798; and 
the object of them was to ascertain the actual 
amount of resistance opposed to the motion 
of bodies of different dimensions moving in 
a fluid; one set of experiments being made 
near the surface, and the other at a mean 
depth of six feet. 

A body floating at rest sustains on all 
sides of it certain pressures, which may be 
resolved into horizontal and vertical: the 
vertical pressures are all neutralized by 
the weight of the body, and are together 
equal to that weight. ‘The horizontal pres- 
sures neutralize one another: those on any 
portion of one side of the body being ex- 
actly balanced by others on a corresponding 
portion of the other side. If the body be 
put in motion in any direction (say horizon- 
tally), the equilibrium of both these sets of 
forces is destroyed—the horizontal pressure 
on that side towards which the body is 
moving is ‘increased, and that on the side 
from which it is moving is diminished : the 
resistance is the difference of the head and 
stern pressures; and for both these causes 
it is increased. Also it appears by recent 
experiments, that not only is the equilibrium 
of the horizontal forces thus destroyed ; but 
that although the disturbing force is applied 
wholly in a horizontal direction, the equi- 
librium of the vertical forces is destroyed by 
it, so that the sum of the vertical pressures 
is no longer equal to the weight, but is made 
to exceed it, and cause the floating body 
to rise out of the fluid. It is remarkable, 
that in the numerous and varied experi- 
ments of Colonel Beaufoy, made as well at 
the surface as below it, this fact, of which 
such advantage has since been taken in 
canal navigation,t did not occur to him; we 
cannot help viewing thisas a great misfortune; 
the opportunities he had of ascertaining, in 








t It has been ascertained, that when floating bodies 
are put in motion, by means of a horizontal force, with 
more than a certain velocity, they rise out of the water 
so as materially to diminish the resisting surface, and, 
of course, the resistance. Advantage has been taken 
of this fact in canal navigation ; and a barge, which will 
contain somewhere about 100 passengers, is now ac- 
tually dragged along a part of the Forth and Clyde 
canal, at the rate of twelve miles an hour. The Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow passage boats commonly travel at 
the rate of nine miles an hour. Mr. Challis has, in the 
last number of the Cambridge Philosophical Transac- 
tions, endeavoured to account for the elevation of a 
sphere drawn horizontally through a fluid, by invest 
gations derived from the general equations of fluid 
motion. 
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the course of his experiments, the nature and 
law of this vertical disturbance, and his ad- 
mirable skill, perseverance, and accuracy as 
an experimenter, render it a real loss to 
science, that his attention should not have 
been directed to this point; and it is more 
particularly to be regretted, because the ques- 
tion is one affecting, in some degree, the 
valuable results contained in the volume be- 
fore us, especially those made near the sur- 
face in the years 1793, 1794, 1795. Of the 
effects of this vertical disturbance several in- 
stances are mentioned. We are told, that 
where the heads were obtuse, and the velo- 
cities considerable, the water would not un- 
frequently rise so as to flow over the top of 
the body; and that, in some cases, “the 
water thus collecting on its fore part, the 
body would dive down to the bottom of the 
dock, then overset, and tumble out the bal- 
last.” Another example of this disturbance 
in the vertical equilibrium is presented in 
some experiments made with two bodies, 
having the forms represented in the accom- 
panying figures. 
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In both, the solid content is the same, and 
the angle which the surface opposes to the 
fluid is the same ; but, in the one case, it di- 
vides the fluid laterally ; in the other, the body, 
in order to move, must displace it vertically: 
the resistance in these cases is essentially 
different,t as may be seen by comparing the 
experiments in pages 139 and 155. Theex- 
periments made in 1796, 1797, 1798, were 
principally at a considerable depth beneath 
the surface, and here (except in respect to the 
conductor) the same source of error could 
not exist; these experiments constitute, by 
far, the most valuable part of the work. It 
is impossible, within our limits, to give any 
thing like an accurate notion of the impor- 
tant practical results deducible from these 
experiments. The following are, neverthe- 
less, some of them :—When a floating body 
passes from a state of rest to a state of hori- 
zontal motion, there results evidently, as we 
have before stated, an increase of the-pres- 
sure upon its head, and a diminution of that 
on the stern. ‘The sum of increase, and this 
diminution, constitute the whole resistances. 
Now, in the work before us, there is detailed 
a very ingenious method by which these two 
pressures have been (we believe for the first 
time) separated, and their amount sepa- 
rately measured. The bodies experimented 
upon were each composed of three pieces, a 
head-piece, a body, and a tail-piece, capable 
of being separately attached to one another, 
or varied in any way, so that, to the same 
head-piece and body might be attached a 
different tail-piece, &c. Attaching in this 
manner to the same head-piece and body 
triangular tail-pieces of different lengths, it 
was found, that the whole resistance dimi- 
nished as the length of the tail-piece in- 
creased, until it exceeded a certain length, 
or the angle, which terminated it, was less 





+ Query—Is not the observation in page xliii of the 
Preface, ‘Chapter ILL, at variance with the experi- 
ments above cited ? 





than a certain angle, then (the effect of 
friction being deducted) any farther increase 
of length or acuteness of the tail-piece pro- 
duced no alteration in the resistance. Now, 
since, before this limit was attained, an in- 
crease in the length of the tail-piece—the 
head, &c. remaining the same—diminished * 
the resistance, it was concluded, that the 
stern pressure upon the body was less dimi- 
nished by its motion, as its ——. was 
longer; and since, beyond a certain limit, this 
effect ceased, it was concluded, that there this 
diminution of the stern pressure by the 
motion did not take place at all, and that 
the stern pressure was the same as though 
the body were at rest. Thus, a body with 
such a stern end as this would have no resis- 
tance offered to it, but that upon its head ; 
and, the head resistance being thus ascer- 
tained, if this head-piece be combined with 
any other stern, and, from the whole observed 
resistance, that ascertained to be due to the 
head be subtracted, the remainder will be the 
stern resistance. ‘Thus, the amounts of the 
two resistances may, in any case, be correctly 
ascertained, and the result admits of easy 
verification by joininga head and stern, whose 
respective resistances have been determined 
independently. Verifications of this kind 
established the truth of the method ; and, for 
every experiment, we have the head andstern 
pressures given us in the tables separately. 
It was found that the head resistance varied 
according to a law which was somewhat less 
than that of the square of the distance, devi- 
ating more as the velocity was greater, also, 
that the stern pressure follows nearly the same 
law—a fact which remarkably verifies the 
theorem so recently introduced into the the- 
ory of fluid motion by Professor Moseley, and 
first, we believe, demonstrated by him as 
a general principle + of Hydrodynamics. 
Among the most remarkable results of these 
experiments, and one of great practical im- 
portance, is this—it is proved incontestibl 
that the resistance upon a body is diminished, 
ceteris paribus, by increasing its length. 
Thus, if a sphere be cut into hemispheres, 
and then separated by a cylinder, the solid 
thus formed will move through a fluid with 
greatly less resistance than the sphere itself 
would. It required, for instance, a weight of 
62.85 pounds to move a — at the rate of 
13.527 feet per second through the water, 
and only 49.71 to move, with the same ve- 
locity, a body compounded of its two hemi- 
spheres and an intervening cylinder. It 
may be presumed, that in both these cases 
the head resistance was the same, and that 
the cylinder produced its effect by diminish- 
ing the stern resistance—and probably, by 
allowing time for the first deflexion of the 
fluid at the head to be overcome, and thus 
facilitating the influx into the space which 
the moving body, as it advances, continually 
leaves behind it. On the same principle, a 
cube was found to move with less resistance 
than a square plane, having the same area 
with one of its sides, and a cylinder with 
less resistance than a circular area of the 
same dimensions with one of its sections. 
Some of the experiments we have before 
stated to have been made at the surface, and 
others at different depths beneath it. Now, 





* We see here a reason for the elongated forms of 


es. 
+ Mr. Challis’s Paper in Report of Brit, Ass. of Sci- 





ence, 1834, 


in reference to these, it was observed, that, 
deducting the effects of friction, there was, 
in all cases, more resistance to a body mov- 
ing at the surface than to the same body 
immersed. This remarkable fact is probably 
to be assigned to the same cause — the 
greater facility of influx behind—the moving 
the fluid now pouring into the space left b 
the body as it advances from above as well 
as from below and sideways, and its influx 
being accelerated by the superincumbent 
weight. 

To ascertain the effect of curved lines on 
the resistance, two bodies were formed pre- 
cisely of the same dimensions and form, ex- 
cept that the head of one was triangular and 
the other elliptical, the extremities of both 
being at the same distances from the thickest 
part; the body with the elliptical head was 
found to move with greatly less resistance 
than the other. 

Friction on the same body was found to vary 
according to a law somewhat less than that of 
the square of the velocity ; in different bodies 
it was found to depend very greatly upon 
the nature of the surfaces used—a fact to 
which sufficient attention does not appear to 
be paid: even the slime which collects in a 
very short time on the surface of a body 
floating at rest, is sufficient to produce a 
very sensible alteration in this respect; and 
for the amount of friction on perfectly smooth 
surfaces, by no means a sufficient allowance 
appears to be commonly made. These ex- 
periments clearly show it to be quite possible 
that ships built in every other respect alike, 
may differ very greatly in their rates of sailing, 
by reason only of a slight difference in the 
smoothness of their bottoms. 

In concluding the lengthened notice which 
we have thought due to this important work 
—we have only to express our obligations to 
the publisher for the munificent gift he has 
laid on the altar of science. By the time 
his work is completed, it will, it is reported, 
have cost, together with the experiments it 
records, a sum of 60,000/., the value of thirty 
years of assiduous labour not being counted 
in this estimate. There is a munificence and 
devotion about this gift which have, we be- 
lieve, no parallel in the history of science. 
Experiments and calculations equally labo- 
rious and expensive may have been made 
elsewhere, but they have been made by 
societies of men, and at the national expense. 
We believe it to be characteristic of the 
wealth, the genius, and the enterprise of the 
British nation, that so noble, so national a 
work has here sprung from the patriotism, 
the scientific ardour, and the private re- 
sources of an individual. 

pe 

Egypt and Palestine. — [ Correspondance 

d'Orient. Par M. Michaud et M. Pou- 

joulat. Tome V.] 

[Second Notice.) 

Few travellers have visited Jerusalem with 
such a spirit of chastened enthusiasm as M. 
Poujoulat : a zealous catholic, he speaks of 
opposing creeds with tenderness and respect— 
a royalist, he finds excuses for the violence 
of the party opposed to his views—an anti- 
quarian, yet he never allows the past to 
withdraw his attention from the present, but 
seems to have thought, that Palestine de- 
scribed as it is, would best enable his readers 
to understand Palestine as it was. His feel- 
ings were interested in the task he had un- 
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taken : Jerusalem was to him, “ his country, 
the city of his soul:” he seems to have been 
imbued with the spirit which dictated that 
sublime elegy, in which Jeremiah depicts 
the Holy City, as a widow sitting in the midst 
of desolation—“ How doth the city sit solitary, 
that was full of people! she that was great 
among the nations, and princess of the pro- 
vinces, how is she become tributary! She 
weepeth sore in the night, and the tears are 
on her cheeks; among all her lovers she 
hath none to comfort i all her friends 
have dealt treacherously with her, they are 
become her enemies.” What a commentary 
on the prophet’s bold personifiation, is M. 
Poujoulat’s graphic description of the solitary 
city !— 

Jerusalem offers no illusions; it is fair to be- 
hold neither from far nor near: take away a 
few monuments and a few towers, and the pro- 
spect before you is the dullest that can be 
imagined. This vast heap of stone houses, each 
of whose terraced roofs is surmounted with a 
small dome—the dark grey colour of these mono- 
tonous groups—their mournful character—the 
rock and desert soil surrounding these walls, 
which seem only to inclose tombs—the solitary 
sky above your head, whose wide expanse no 
bird traverses,—combine to form a spectacle 
uniting in itself all that melancholy can produce 
of the most sad, all that solitude can exhibit of 
the most desolate. If we enter into Jerusalem, 
what gloom! Narrow and dark streets; huge 
bazaars in ruins, in which you see a sprinkling 
of Jewish, Greek, and Armenian merchants ; 
miserable shops for the sale of tobacco, kept by 
mussulmans; dilapidated inns, where the Arabian 
stranger reposes beside his steed ; whole districts 
deserted, houses in ruins, the ground covered 
with weeds, filth and rubbish ; ivy twining round 
disjointed fragments, and stunted palm-trees 
growing up through crevices: on traversing the 
city, you see the white or red cloak of the mus- 
sulman, the dark vest of the rayah, or the veils 
of women who move with the hurried step of 
fugitives. Such is the interior of Jerusalem. 
There is no joy, no movement, no noise; you 
would take it for a vast prison, where the days 
are as silent as the nights, or rather for an im- 
mense monastery, whose inhabitants are con- 
stantly engaged in prayer. 

In the words of Heber— 

Still o’er her skies the clouds of sorrow roll, 
And God’s revenge sits heavy on her soul. 

The most desolate portion of this desolate 
city, is the quarter assigned for the residence 
of its ancient lords :— 

The different quarters of Jerusalem resemble 
so many cities in one inclosure, separated from 
each other by their several creeds, habits, and 
customs. The children of Israel, who have re- 
ceived the worst portion in all the cities of the 
East, are not better treated in the city of Solo- 
mon. Round the Harét-al-Yud (Jewish Quar- 
ter,) extends a long desolate space, which might 
be termed the common sewer of Jerusalem; in 
the midst of stunted hedges are heaped up the 
carcasses and bones of horses, asses, and dogs, 
mixed with broken pottery; pestilential exha- 
lations constantly rise from this heap of impu- 
rities. The stranger who passes by this field 
of destruction, asks himself—what crime can a 
people have committed to merit such a habitation? 
It must be added, that this is also the residence 
assigned to the lepers: I have often seen them 
seated in the shade on ragged mats, or the naked 
ground, before the huge stone hut which serves 
them for an asylum; no charity assuages their 
sufferings ; scanty nourishment is supplied to 
prevent their dying before their time; they are 
abandoned to the disease by which they are 
consumed, and every body flies from them «++. 





The Jews of the Holy City are always the first 
struck, when the rulers levy arbitrary contribu- 
tions ; oppressions fall upon them with a charac- 
ter of despotism quite peculiar, for this wretched 
people has on earth no king, no prince, no 
power whose protection itcan invoke ; the Jews 
of Jerusalem are given up without help or hope 
to all the caprices of despotism. 


Notwithstanding all the calamities to which 
they are exposed, the great object of every 
Jew’s ambition is to spend the close of his 
days in Jerusalem, that his bones may rest 
in his fathers’ land. When our traveller was 
at Jaffa, he met some of these pilgrims :— 

During my sojourn at Jaffa, a Sardinian vessel 
arrived, having on board twenty Jewesses from 
Smyrna, the youngest of whom was past eighty- 
two; one of them bore lightly the weight of one 
hundred and twenty-years; several counted a 
century of existence. These venerable relics of 
Israel were going to purchase at a high price, 
a place in the valley of Jehosophat. 1 saw also 
several Israelites arrive from Algiers, protected 
with French passports ; they placed themselves 
under the guardianship of our consul, until they 
could find an opportunity of going to Jerusalem. 

Our attention must next be directed to 
the present lords of the Holy City :— 

The Mussulmans of Jerusalem form a distinct 
branch in the great family of Islamism; the 
government of the Pacha has always treated 
them with great caution and forbearance, and 
made concessions to them as to the tribes of the 
desert. It may be said, that the disciples of the 
Koran are fanatic in proportion to the sanctity 
of the place they inhabit ; they display more in- 
tolerance at Jerusalem, at Damascus, at Mecca, 
and at Medina, than in any other quarter of the 
empire. The conquest of Algiers, which so 
forcibly impressed all the nations of the East, 
produced a very powerfuleffect in Jerusalem; the 
mussulmans now display less bitterness and vio- 
lence in their relations with Christians than 
formerly, and if they insult or curse the giaours 
(infidels), it is in a whisper or in secret. Never- 
theless a Catholic, a Greek, or an Armenian, 
should be cautious how he ventures alone into 
the Hardt-al-Moslemin, (quarter of true believ- 
ers); it is to Christians a foreign country, that 
cannot be traversed without peril—a dark and 
hostile city, abounding in snares and secret 
vengeance. There reigns in this quarter a soli- 
tary silence; the figures that one meets, are like 
wandering shadows. 

Our author gives a very minute account of 
the Christian population, but the general re- 
sults may be briefly stated. The influence of 
the Latins is on the decline ; money comes 
slowly from Europe, and the monarchs of 
the West no longer take an interest in the 
prosperity of their monasteries ; the Greeks 
are more numerous than the Latins, are the 
principal merchants and manufacturers in 
the city, and of late years they have begun 
to cultivate literature ; the jealousy, or rather 
the mutual hatred between the Greeks and 
Latins, has not in the least abated: the 
Armenians are rapidly rising in wealth, and 
consequently in power; indeed, our author 
seems inclined to believe, that they will at no 
distant period be the masters of the Turkish 
empire. They are like the Osmanlis, remark- 
able for their imperturbability ; nothing can 
divert them from the pursuit of their object, 
and their cautious perseverance generally en- 
suressuccess. The last division of the citizens, 
the Catholic Arabs, has not been noticed by 
any recent traveller, and the account given 
of them merits attention :— 

The number of the Arabian catholics is about 
eight hundred. The monastery of St. Saviour 





ays the haratch (capitation-tax) for them; it 
is their country, their citadel, their only fortune 
their only property. But for the convent, these 
Catholics would not be able to purchase the air 
they breathe, or the bread and water that sup- 
port their existence; they must either deser: 
the city of Jesus, or become apostates, to escape 
perishing by hunger. As the destinies of the con- 
vent are connected with the destinies of Europe, 
these Catholics take a deep interest in the 
events that occur in our countries. They know 
that all the advantages conferred on Jerusalem, 
are the result of ancient opinions. By a very 
simple and very natural consequence, they have 
little love for the new ideas, which threaten to 
change the political aspect of the western world, 
“We,” they say, “‘ the protégés of the old Chris- 
tian monarchies, shall we profit by your revolu- 
tions ?”....They fear that the Holy Land will 
soon cease to receive assistance from the West, 
The news of the conquest of Algiers, brought 
some hope of freedom to these poor people, who 
cannot patiently resign themselves to the Mos- 
lem yoke ; but this illusion of ignorant monks 
was only of short duration. Nevertheless there 
still lurks in the heart of these men, a secret 
hope of liberation by the swords of the Franks, 
The great bulk of the Arabian Catholics expect a 
Godfrey, just as the Jews expect a Messiah. 

After quitting Jerusalem, M. Poujoulat 
visited the most interesting parts of Palestine, 
directing his attention principally to those 
places which are remarkable in the history 
of the Crusades. His enthusiasm for the 
glory of the Templars, the Hospitallers, and 
the flower of Europe’s chivalry, that sought 
barren laurels under a Syrian sun, and found 
nameless graves, is sometimes carried to ex- 
cess, and is not wholly free from injustice. 
He unhesitatingly identifies the Franks and 
the French, and thus monopolizes for his 
countrymen all the honour that belonged to 
Christendom in general. We will not, how- 
ever, enter into any controversy about these 
idle glories; the Crusades are associated in 
our minds with anything rather than feelings 
of pride : referring, therefore, those who feel 
an interest in such matters to the volume 
itself, we shall direct our attention to the 
portions which illustrate the present state of 
society in Palestine. 

At Jaffa, besides the quarrels of the con- 
suls to support their own dignity, and degrade 
the character of the nations which they mis- 
represent, our author witnessed a curious 
custom, which shows how early superstition 
begins to instil bigotry into the minds of 
youth :— 

Every evening during Lent, the young chil- 
dren of Greek families go tothe door of the 
Christian houses, and with a monotonous chaunt, 
which might be taken for lamentation, demand 
wood, or money to buy wood. ‘Give, give,” 
they say, “and next year your children will be 
married, and their days will be prosperous, and 
you will live long to witness their happiness.” 
The wood that these children ask, is designed 
to burn the Jews. It is on the evening of Holy 
Thursday that the young Greeks kindle their fires, 
and every little troop has its own pile. They 
dress a straw figure in the Jewish costume, and 
the victim in effigy is then brought to the place 
of execution, amid shouts and hisses. The chil- 


dren deliberate gravely on the kind of punish- 


ment, to which the Israelite should be con- 
demned: some say, “Crucify him, he has cru- 
cified Jesus ;’’ others “ Cut off his beard and his 
hands, and then behead him;” others, ‘‘Cut 
him down—tear him to pieces, for he has slain 
our God.” The chief of the troop then inter- 
feres: “ What need is there,” he says, “ to have 
recourse to all these punishments? Is there 
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not a fire kindled? Burn the Jew.” The ima- 
ginary Jew is then cast into the flames, and the 
children exclaim, “ O Fire, fire, spare him not; 
devour him; he has buffeted Jesus Christ, he 
has nailed his hands and his feet ;” and the chil- 
dren thus enumerate all the sufferings which 
the Jews made our Saviourendure. When the 
victim is consumed, they throw the ashes to the 
winds with bitter execrations, and each returns 
homesatisfied that he has taken vengeance on the 
murderer of Christ. Have not such customs 
their character imprinted on them?—and do 
they not give rise to very serious reflections ? 

At Ibna, our traveller was hospitably re- 
ceived by the Bedouins, and succeeded in 
gaining the affections of that simple people. 
Here he heard an anecdote of Napoleon, 
which relieves the horrors found in the ordi- 
nary narratives of his Syrian campaign :— 

In his march from Gaza to Jaffa, Buonaparte 
having halted at Ibna, ordered the sheikh of the 
village to furnish him with a hundred oxen, a 
hundred loads of corn, and ahundred measures of 
flour. The Bedouin, forced to obey, humbly gave 
what the French general demanded. The knife 
was already at the throat of several of the oxen, 
when the sheikh, bursting into tears at the sight 
of his cattle ready to perish, said to Buona- 
parte, “O Sultan, do you see what your soldiers 
are about to do?’’ Touched by his tears and 
his simplicity, Napoleon restored him his oxen, 
his corn and his flour, and contented himself 
with receiving his hospitality. 

When our author reached Acre, he found 
the governor preparing to resist the expected 
invasion of Mohammed Ali; the disputes be- 
tween the Pacha and the Sultan had not yet 
burst forth into open war, but their mutual 
ill-will was notorious. A curious anecdote, 
which we know to have been current at Con- 
stantinople, though it has not hitherto ap- 
peared in print, was related to our author ; 
he says, with justice, that it looks like “a 
page of romance slipped into a volume of 
serious history.” 

Some years ago, Mahmoud, already disquieted 
by the growing greatness of his vizier of the Py- 
ramids, determined to get rid of him by the fol- 
lowing stratagem. Summoning to his presence 
a young and innocent Georgian from his harem, 
he thus addressed her: ‘ My beautiful slave, 
you will be very happy when I tell you, that I 
have chosen you as the companion of my glorious 
Pacha of Egypt, the first man on earth, next to 
me; I am about to give you a ring, a marvel- 
lous talisman, by whose aid you may become 
the absolute sovereign of his heart. If in any 
of his tender interviews with you, he should ask 
to drink, secretly slip this ring into his cup, and 
when he shal] have drunk, you will see him at 
your feet like a captive child, so powerful is the 
talisman I am bestowing upon you.” This ring, 
which the young Georgian received with transport 
from the hands of the Sultan, had a small stone 
or composition, which, when dissolved in water, 
produced a most active poison. The girl knew 
nothing of this, and pleased her fancy with the 
brilliant prospects proposed to her by the Sul- 
tan. She soon departed for Egypt, escorted by 
a numerous suite; she was not however, re- 
ceived by Mohammed Ali; he, who had then 
as now, spies at Constantinople, in the very 
palace of the Sultan, received warning in time. 
He presented the beautiful Georgian to one of 
his principal officers; the young slave wished 
to employ the talisman, to secure her power 
over her new master; the poor officer swal- 
lowed the poison, and dropped dead as if 
struck by a thunderbolt. The ignorant girl, 
astonished at the event, began to bewail her fate, 
and related simply what she had done and from 
whom she had received the fatal talisman. All 








was then explained without difficulty, and when 
the news came to Mohammed Ali, he returned 
thanks to Providence, for averting from him the 
mortal draught. 


M. Poujoulat states, that the aspect of the 
country round Nazareth is scarcely less 
melancholy than the environs of Jerusalem ; 
but the soil of Galilee he describes generally 
as fertile and well cultivated. At Naplous, 
or Neapolis, the ancient Sichem, he found a 
remnant of the Samaritans, who do not sub- 
mit to oppression so patiently as their old 
rivals the Jews. ‘They frequently took up 
arms against the Turkish pachas, and, pro- 
tected by the rugged mountains of Galilee, 
generally succeeded in extorting favourable 
conditions of peace :— 

In religion, as in politics, the Samaritans of 
Naplous are intractable; fanaticism always 
rages fiercely in Samaria, and its inhabitants 
are as intolerant as when they refused Jesus 
Christ admission into one of their villages, be- 
cause they saw that he was travelling in the 
direction of Jerusalem. ‘There are no Jewish 
or Christian strangers admitted into this dis- 
trict; their presence would not be endured. 
With the exception of the Naplusians, the num- 
ber of the Samaritans is limited to three hun- 
dred families, distributed in different villages. 
Although their temple (on mount Gérizim,) has 
been destroyed for two thousand years, they fail 
not, at the present day, to go up every year, as 
theirancestors did, and offer sacrifice on its ruins. 
They wrote from their synagogue at Naplous, 
to Scaliger, in the sixteenth century, and to 
Baron de Sacy in the nineteenth. It is singu- 
lar, that literature should thus form a bond of 
union between the patriarch of Orientalists and 
a Syrian horde. 

Of course M. Poujoulat could not visit 
Syria, without hearing countless anecdotes of 
Lady Hester Stanhope: her caprices and 
her eccentricities occupy a large portion of 
his letters, but as her proceedings have been 
described by many travellers, we shall pass 
her by, and turn to the equally strange cha- 
racter of her new coadjutor, who has not been 
yet introduced to the British public :— 

In the khan of Seyd, (the ancient Sidon,) I 
met M. Loustanneau, one of our countrymen, 
who, after having acted a conspicuous part in 
the army of the last of the Mongolian princes, 
returned rich to France, and purchased several 
iron foundries in the Pyrennees; his establish- 
ments having been broken up at the end of 
Buonaparte’s wars, he came into this country 
to seek fortune anew. M. Loustanneau has 
been in Syria about twenty years; having been 
reduced to poverty, he has turned prophet and 
philosopher; he occupies a chamber in the 
French khan at Seyd, and subsists on a pension 
allowed him by Lady Stanhope. Our country- 
man passes his time in studying in the Bible 
the future destiny of the world. He adapts the 
words of the sacred writers to his reveries, and 
I should never have done, were I to tell you 
all that he discovers in the Scriptures. One of 
his favourite speculations, that which predomi- 
nates over all the rest, is, his belief in the ap- 
proaching re-establishment of the kingdom of 
Jerusalem ; M. Loustanneau believes, that he is 
destined himself to be the heir of Godfrey and 
Baldwin; and in his prophetic dreams, he as- 
sociates Lady Stanhope with his brilliant pro- 
spects: the noble English lady is to be queen 
of Jerusalem. M. Loustanneau regards all the 
revolutions that occur in the world, as additional 
confirmations of his ideas; “the hour is fast 
approaching,” he says, “ when the star of Zion 
shall again rise glorious in the heaven, when on 
the ruins of those thrones, that are now eve 
where falling, a new kingdom shall be established 





at Jerusalem.”—Forget not, that insanity is 
sacred in the East, and respect the harmless 
illusions of an unfortunate exile. 

Our extracts have been taken from a single 
volume of this interesting correspondence ; 
the others contain matter scarcely less valu- 
able. We have been informed that a transla- 
tion of select portions of this correspondence 
is in a state of forward preparation ; if it be 
executed with tolerable discrimination and 
fidelity, there can be no doubt of its meeting 
a favourable reception. 


The Village Churchyard, and other Poems. 
By Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley. Lon- 
don: Longman & Co. 


Tuere can be no doubt that this volume is 
the production of one gifted with an enthu- 
siastic mind and poetical feeling—not a few 
high-toned thoughts may be found in its 
pages—but their presence has only perplexed 
us. Had these poems been better or worse, 
our task would have been comparatively 
easy—we might have praised them without 
an if or but, or gently consigned them to 
the stream of oblivion, to flow down upon 
its waters to the limbo of waste paper. But 
it is a far more delicate matter to become the 
advisers of a graceful and accomplished lady 
—and, while we recognize her gifts, to whis- 

er in her ear, with the hard-heartedness of 
ancient critics, that they stand in need of 
being polished and perfected. 

It is, indeed, vexatious to think of the im- 
mense amount of gold beaten out into gos- 
samer leaves, which a breath of air tears to 

ieces—instead of being refined and melted 
into one small sterling ingot,—of talent in 
its natural and crude state, diluted over many 
undertakings, none of which can hope for 
more than an ephemeral existence, instead 
of being wrought out and concentrated in 
one strong effort, which should leave a mark 
upon the year which saw its introduction to 
the world. Enough care is not taken—espe- 
cially by those who, from rank or circum- 
stances, may be styled amateur authors—to 
do justice to their own endowments. Some, 
in a wish to be metaphysical and subtle, lose 
themselves in a labyrinth of perplexed lan- 
guage—others, by way of being lively, fall 
into trifling puerility—and a few, of richer 
imagination, from a want of the guiding in- 
fluence of good taste, which, alas! comes not 
by inspiration, clothe their thoughts in lan- 
guage too pompous, and epithets bordering 
on the fantastic. 

We would, in all kindness, ask the lady 
whose work is before us, whether the last of 
these cases is not, in some degree, hers— 
whether her wreath of natural flowers is not 
mixed with artificial and scentless blossoms. 
It is, indeed, so much easier to be high- 
sounding than simple, that one possessed 
with great facility of language, such as 
Lady Stuart Wortley, is in no small danger 
of being led astray by it. But that she 
can write well, the lines we shall now extract 
will sufficiently prove. She is apostrophizing 
Death. 


But now, the signs and tokens of thy sway 

Are ever round us; s0 we may not stray 

O’er the green, | ing bosom of our earth, 
Without thy mournful hints to mar our mirth : 
Still the discoloured flower, the withering leaf, 
The fading rainbow, the red sunset brief, 

The exhausted fountain, and the vanishing cloud— 
Remind us of the charnel-house and shroud. 

And let it be so !—yea, so be it still ; : 
Since lordly man must die, let thy cords thrill, 
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Oh, Nature! with a sympathetic swell— 

Yes! strange and wondrous as it is, ’tis well. 
Painful ’twould be, to mark the unfading flower, 
Free from the sway of Nature’s changeful hour, 
Amidst the haunts whence Love’s reluctant heart 
Hath, aching, known its precious things depart ;— 
Painful, to mark the immortal rose take root 

From the duil burial-sod, where, cold and mute, 
The friends—the sweet friends of our youth, perchance, 
Are laid, in dreamless rest, in hopeless trance ;— 
Bitter, to see the rainbow’s tints endure, 

When ageete hues, more delicately pure— 

Hues of young hope, of love and calm delight— 
Fade, alter, vanish from our longing sight — 

Ww the warm flush on Beauty’s brow dies fast, 
As though too lovely, and too loved, to last— 

The spiritually soft and tender streak 

Grows dim on Youth’s smooth, efflorescent cheek ;— 
Mournful, to view the fabric of a cloud 

Stand strong,—while bow the stately and the proud 
To the Destroyer,—and the exhaustless spring 

Its is fantastically : 

In joy around ; so, scattering everywhere 

Freshness and Promise :—yea! save only there, 
Where our Life’s promise withered, faded, shrunk, 
Like some sweet star, midst vapoury cloud-wreaths 


aenee Soul’s living freshness, parched, destroyed, 
Left the earth a desert, and this life a void! 

We wish that the entire volume had been 
written in this quieter style, and shall be 
sincerely pleased to discover, on some future 
occasion, that our advice has been listened 
to, and its spirit understood. 





Essay on the Study of Man, considered in 
relation to Animal and Intellectual Life. 
—([Essai sur Etude de ! Homme, &c.] 
By Dr. Dufour. Paris: Pesron ; London, 
Dulau & Co. 

We have derived great pleasure from the 
perusal of this very able attempt to unite 
metaphysical with physiological inquiries. 
Mental philosophy te been brought into 
disrepute, because too many of its followers 
have adopted exclusive theories. The spi- 
ritualists, with Berkeley at their head, declare 
that there is no reality, no certainty, save in 
consciousness or acts of intelligence ; and many 
goto the extreme length of denying the exis- 
tence of the external world. The child that tum- 
bles over a stone is ever after prepared to refute 
their theory. The materialists on the other 
hand, issuing from the anatomical schools, 
their minds filled with the wondrous structure 
of the human frame, explain everything by or- 
ganization ; andtell us that thought is as much 
a function of the brain as digestion of the 
intestines, and in the words of M. Destutt 
Tracy, that “ the association of ideas is only 
a chemical or mechanical connexion between 
organic movements.” The child that has 
suppressed its tears from pride, is prepared 
to dispute their arguments. Avoiding both 
extremes, M. Dufour has undertaken the 
examination of man’s organic and intellectual 
life, determining by a copious induction from 
facts, the phenomena which belong to each, 
and then investigating the nature both of 
their dissimilarity and connexion. His proofs 
of the distinction between intellectual and 
animal life are original and curious; he 
dwells principally on the command which 
men can assume over the most imperious 
desires and urgent necessities, and gives 
some curious examples in proof :— 

When in the army, I saw a young fellow of 
puny constitution, who, in spite of frequent 
punishment, persevered in feigning fits of epi- 
lepsy: to overcome his obstinacy, it was re- 
solved during one of these attacks, to drop 
burning sealing-wax on his skin; the wretch 
supported this torture, which lasted several 
minutes, without exhibiting the least sign 
of sensibility, yet, overcome by the threat 
of some stil} more cruel punishment, he con- 








fessed his fraud. Another soldier in the fifteenth 
regiment of horse, acted the part of a deaf man 
so well, that no trial could lead him to betray 
himself. His Colonel hoping to surprise him, 
concealed himself one day in a stable, where 
this man with some of his comrades were em- 
ployed in storing hay; at a moment when no 
such event was expected, the Colonel fired two 
pistol shots, but seeing that the soldier had not 
made the slightest movement, he resolved on 
granting him his discharge. In the following 
year, the Colonel recognized this man at Fon- 
tainebleau, where, to his great surprise, he ap- 
peared in perfect possession of his hearing. 
The Colonel expressed his astonishment, when 
the discharged soldier begged pardon of his old 
officer for having so well deceived him. We 
had (in France) recently a young man, who, in 
order to pass as the lawful heir to a large for- 
tune, acted the part of one deaf and dumb. 
Always preserving a look of simplicity, ever on 
his guard against stratagem, he baffled all the 
plots laid for his betrayal. He seemed, indeed, 
by the mere force of volition to have suspended 
the sensibility of his auditory nerves; for even 
when surprised during his sleep, and when fire- 
arms were discharged close to his ear, he re- 
mained as impassive as a rock. His success 
would have been complete, had he not been 
betrayed by other circumstances, It is evident 
that in these cases the acts of the will are abso- 
lutely distinct from the phenomena of physical 
life, and that it would be, to say the least of it, 
ridiculous, to refer them to the same principle. 

A second proof, on which M. Dufour insists 
very strongly, is, that in many cases of mortal 
disease, such as aneurism of the aorta, the 
mental power is frequently as energetic as in 
perfect health :— 

I witnessed the death of an old man, whoa 
few minutes before convinced all present, by 
the precision, force, and justice of his reasonings, 
that, if the visible and appreciable expression 
of thought cannot take place without the action 
of certain organs, the principle that creates 
thought cannot be the same as that which main- 
tains those organs in their integrity. 

The author next shows that simple percep- 
tion belongs to animal rather than intellectual 
life, and consequently, that sensations are, 
properly speaking, physical phenomena. To 
the neglect of this principle, he attributes all 
the errors of the suioaliaas while the ma- 
terialists have gone astray from investing it 
with exclusive importance. His theory of 
the origin of ideas appears simple and natu- 
ral; and the proofs by which it is supported 
are strong and ingenious. The test of every 
theory is, that it accounts for all the pheno- 
mena; by this test, M. Dufour tries his hypo- 
thesis ; he shows that it will explain what we 
may call the mechanism of memory—the 
oblivion of recent, and recollection of distant 
events, so frequently found in old age, the 
phenomena of dreams and somnambulism, 
and the apparent inconsistencies of lunacy. He 
strenuously condemns those who make mono- 
mania, and especially homicidal monomania, 
an excuse for crime, asserting that the de- 
praved desire of revenge for real or fancied 
injuries, is the very essence of guilt ; and that 
the wretch who nurtures it until it becomes a 
dominant idea, completely mastering the 
mind, is one whom it would be wickedness 
to pity. 

From these subjects our author turns to 
investigate the importance of the facial angle, 
discovered by Camper, and its value as a 
probable indication of relative intelligence; 
this part of his subject, of course, brings him 
into collision with the phrenologists, whose 





theories he handles very roughly. He then 
cautiously endeavours to trace the causes of 
the diversity of mental power in individuals, 
examining the probable effects of tempera- 
ment, age, sex, education, climate, and dis- 
ease. His observations on education, and 
especially on the education of females, de- 
serve the attention of parents, because they 
are founded on physiology, and detail the 
injuries to which the tender frame is subjected 
by injudicious practices,—injuries not de- 
duced from theory, but oad witnessed in 
a long course of medical practice. 

Finally, the author investigates the pas- 
sions in their relation to animal and intellec- 
tual life, and hence he deduces the true 
meaning of what is called “moral character.” 
This is followed by an examination of the 
application of medicine and regimen to the 
cure of moral diseases, in which we find 
much ingenious reasoning, and some very 
striking facts. 

We shall not offer any opinion on the vali- 
dity of M. Dufour’s system, but we bear 
willing testimony tothe ability with which it 
is developed and supported, and we recom- 
mend the work to all who love the study of 
mental and moral philosophy. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


* Penruddock.’—This is one of that class of 
novels, whose merit lies in the ingenious struc- 
ture of the plot, rather than in delineation of 
character or dramatic power. The plot is well- 
contrived, and considerable skill is displayed in 
its developement; the character of the ascetic 
Penruddock, is well contrasted with the youth- 
ful vivacity of the daughter, who shares his 
seclusion; and the mingled feelings of both, 
when suddenly brought into contact with a 
party of fashionable young men, who are repre- 
sented as enacting the forest of Arden, in the 
forest of Hampshire, are vividly and naturally 
pourtrayed. Thesecond and third volumes are 
disfigured by occasional slips of style, which 
might have been avoided by a little more care 
and attention. 

* Hyacinthe, or the Contrast.—A minikin ro- 
mance, pleasantly told. A child of great beauty 
is rescued from gipsies by some excellent coun- 
try people, who adopt her, and love her as she 
deserves to be loved. In the progress of time, 
however, Hyacinthe is discovered to be an Earl's 
daughter, and taken away from her affectionate 
foster parents to make acquaintance with the 
crooked ways of high life, and a new mother, 
who is a heartless beauty. Hyacinthe, how- 
ever, has been too well nurtuged at Farmer 
Wilmot’s, and by the excellent Mr. Neville, a 
clergyman, (a gentleman who is found in every 
small book of fiction,) to be vitiated by the 
new scenes to which she is introduced. She 
becomes a blessing to all around her, and is 
rightly held up as a pattern to all young ladies 
—who may have been similarly stolen away. 

* The Georgian Aira. Memoirs of the most Emi- 
nent Persons, who have flourished in Great Britain, 
from the Accession of George I., to the Demise 
of George IV. Vols. U1. & IV.’—As a book of 
reference for names and dates, these closely 
printed volumes may be acceptable and useful. 
As a collection of Memoirs, “ they are naught.” 
Four—nay, fourteen volumes would not suffice 
to contain the lives of the great and gifted, 
who have appeared among us, in the remarkable 
period which this work comprises. The memoirs 
here given, are merely compilation from trite 
and familiar sources—a galaxy of constellations 
dotted down with pin points on a one-inch globe. 
Volume the third of the ‘Georgian Aira’ in- 
cludes “ Voyagers and Travellers, Philosophers, 
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Men of Science, and Authors.””—Volume the 
fourth, “ Political and Rural Economists ; Pain- 
ters, Sculptors, Architects, and Engravers ; 
Composers ; Vocal, Instrumental, and Dramatic 
Performers.” A collected body of lives (not 
notices, ) of those renowned among us in art and 
science, during the last hundred years, has yet 
to be offered to the public. 

‘ Colburn’s Modern Novelists. Vol. 1. Pelham.’ 
—We notice a new and very neat edition of 
this deservedly popular novel, for the sake of 
the pleasant and encouraging preface attached 
toit, by its accomplished author. Independently 
of its being agreeable to hear of the origin and 
early history of so well-established a favourite 
with the public, as ‘Pelham,’ Mr. Bulwer’s 
Introduction may furnish food for thought to 
the many, who rush into the lists of literature 
half accoutred, and think, by a boastful flourish 
of the few arms they have put on, and scarcely 
learned to wield, that they shall take possession 
of Fame’s strongholds. Want of preparation is 
the sin of our young authors—a want of self- 
distrust, and respect for the general reader; 
and though few among them must hope to rise 
as high as Mr. Bulwer, all will do well to take 
his preface home to themselves, if they would 
stand firm upon the elevation which their natu- 
ral gifts might enable them to reach. Author- 
ship is a profession ; too many degrade it into 
an impertinence. 

* Illustrations of Social Depravity. Vols. II. & 
III.’—Parts of a series of cheap tracts now 
publishing in Glasgow, in which zeal rather than 
knowledge is conspicous, and wherein particu- 
lar opinions are advocated so boldly and broadly, 
that whoever shall dissent from the dogmas laid 
down in the first page, is not likely to be be- 
guiled into reading the second. This may be 
very honest, but it is somewhat absurd; the 
tracts, we presume, are not written to confirm 
those already convinced ; besides, it is a want 
of respect to the public generally to advance 
doctrines, on which reasonable men may be pre- 
sumed to differ, with the same confidence as if 
they were universally admitted truths. Though 
written by different persons, these tracts are all 
open to the same objection. The third volume is 
wholly occupied with a tale called ‘The Free- 
masons,’ which after the same fashion is asserted 
to be a narrative “ of pure, unmixed, and unadul- 
terated facts, which the writer has the means of 
proving, and will prove if any one thinks it 
needful todemand them!” Now, this pure, un- 
mixed, unadulterated narrative of facts, as Mr. 
Reid calls it, is but a new version—we judge 
from the size of the volume, for it appears to us 
merely a reprint with omissions—of Mr. Stone’s 
work on Freemasonry, and the reputed murder 
of Morgan for betraying the secrets of the So- 
ciety; a work reviewed eighteen months since 
in the Atheneum ; and if Mr. Reid had read but 
the twentieth part of the pamphlets published 
on this subject in the United States, he could 
not but have known that it was at least doubt- 
ful whether Morgan was murdered at all, and 
that one-half of the Americans disbelieve it. 

‘ Selections from the American Poets, with some 
Introductory Remarks.’—While our own poets 
are silent, we are listening to the echoes of 
minstrelsy from the other side of the Atlantic, 
and paying more attention than usual to the 
stores of song, which ‘the new country’’ has 
already amassed. As we are at present devoting 
a considerable portion of our columns to the 
subject of American literature, an examination 
of this selection would be a work of supereroga- 
tion. It would, however, be unjust to Mr. Wake- 
man, or his editor, not to state, that they have 
gathered together some charming verses ina 
neat form—and that this volume deserves to 
find a corner on the shelves of all, who have 
hot ceased to delight in the “ sweet language of 
Poesie.” 











‘ Gall’s Literature for the Blind.’—Mr. Gall 
devoted many years to the construction of types, 
that might easily be read by the blind, and which 
at the same time, should differ so slightly from 
the ordinary characters, that any person may in 
a few minutes, qualify himself to instruct these 
unfortunate students. The characters are raised 
on the paper, and are of course read by the 
touch; they are the ordinary Roman letters 
rendered more angular, and we have received 
documents, that decisively establish the success 
of the experiment. Mr. Gall has also discovered 
the means of teaching the blind to write as well as 
read; his ingenious plan has been for some time 
practised, in the Academy for the Blind at Edin- 
burgh, and has been found practicable. He 
indulges in some speculations, respecting the 
theological discoveries likely to be made by the 
blind, when a Bible is printed for their use, 
which seem tous (barring the pun,) utterly 
visionary. We regret that such wild theories, 
should sully a work so interesting to the philo- 
sopher and the philanthropist. 

* Methods of Harmony, Figured Base, and Com- 
position, adapted for Self-instruction, by John 
George Albrechtsberger, &c. Translated from 
the last German edition, as augmented and ar- 
ranged, by his Pupil, the Chevalier von Sey- 
fried. With the remarks of M. Choron, trans- 
lated from the last Paris edition, by Alfred 
Merriak.’—To enter into an examination of the 
body of science, both in precept and example, 
which these two volumes contain, would be 
utterly useless and unprofitable to the general 
reader—while the name of Albrechtsberger, as 
the first theorist of his day, is too well and re- 
verentially known in the musical world, to ren- 
der our comments necessary for the benefit of 
those who take pleasure in the ‘concord of 
sweet sounds.”” The work is presented to the 
public in a sufficiently portable form, and the 
numerous examples contained in the second 
volume, are clearly printed. No musical library 
which does not possess the work in its ori- 
ginal form, can be complete without this trans- 
lation. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF CHARLES LAMB. 

Wirnin_ the last few months, Fate has 
swept away three remarkable men. Coleridge, 
Irving, and Charles Lamb are, one after an- 
other, dead. A short time since, and we might 
have encountered them in our morning walks, 
—heard them laugh, talk, jest, complain, and 
so forth. Now they are with “ Zhe Past!” It 
is a fearful thing to think, that although neither 
old age nor pain had shaken them, (each of 
these being a preparation for the grave.) yet that 
Death hath suddenly taken them utterly away— 
hath, in an instant, changed “he is” into “he 
was,”—and dissolved the strong, sensible, corpo- 
real man, into the vapour of—*a name !” 

Coleridge, and Irving, and Lamb, are now 
dead. I knew something of them all. A little 
of the first. Of the second, in his green and 
“palmy days,” I saw a good deal. But, most of 
all, I knew the rare, true, and fine-hearted Elia. 
Irving and Lamb were intended for fire-side 
friends; and I liked them both,—witha difference. 

Under this feeling, [ shall stand excused for 
referring slightly to the noble-minded Scotch 
minister, before I enter upon the merits of 
my more particular friend. Nothing could 
be more distinct than the several men. Their 
habits and the objects of their lives were alto- 
gether dissimilar,—as wide apart as England from 
Cathay ; yet, there was in them a similar love 
of by-gone manners,—of the sincerity and en- 
thusiasm of former times. The antique age of 
Britain, with its patriots, and priests, and mar- 
tyrs, was an idol common to both. They them- 





selves seemed a part of it: the one might have 


taken his staff, and walked by the side of Hooker 
the other might have pondered with Burton, and 
Fuller, and Sir Thomas Browne. And indeed, 
as far as might be, they threw themselves back 
into the ancient times, and recovered their true 
position. 

When Irving was first cast forth, from his 
frozen-hearted mountains, into the hot and turbid 
atmosphere of London, he was as fine a spirit as 
the Church ever possessed. He was an intelligent, 
pure, gentle, ardent, disinterested, devoted man. 
Had he been firm,—there is no one of whom so 
much might have been reasonably hoped. The 
poet's phrase—* Thou latter Luther,” seemed 
especially to belong to him. But he was beset. 
He was beset by compliments, persuasions, allure- 
ments. The false (and foul) Duessa was near 
him. He saw thousands hanging upon his ac- 
cents. The pious and the profane, the poor, the 
noble, and the beautiful, were all in attitudes of 
attention before him—and there was one speck 
on his soul, and that was—Vanity. 

By that sin 
Fell Angels !—— 
And yet,—Vanity is too harsh a word. It was 
rather that he felt the desertion of those who 
(he imagined) loved him and his cause, than 
that he cared for personal homage. Let us abo- 
lish the word “ vanity.” 

He was eloquent, too. He had not a correct 
style ; but he was impressive and eloquent. The 
dull distributors of commonplaces, indeed,—the 
slender Bachelors, who manufacture their filagree 
from the solid metal of the elder divines, or weave 
their no-meanings into sentences as flat and 
common as the common street, affected to talk 
critically over his rhetoric. And the High- 
Church men pitied him. And the Evangelicals 
pretended to despise his writings, both for style 
and doctrine. And, finally, his own Church 
threw him out of its bosom, because he differed 
from it upon one doctrinal question. He might 
have been wrong,—or right; we do not know 
the merits. Be these as they may, it is cer- 
tain that his Superiors and Elders rejected him 
altogether, and he found himself at once “a 
Castaway !* 

In this extremity of loneliness,—the incense 
fuming no longer—his old church friends by his 
side no longer—opponents loud against hin— 
critics bitterer than before—and not one rational 
person near who had resolution or honesty to 
cry “Hold!”*—he fell irrecoverably into that 
wild hallucination that kept him company to the 
grave. Between faith and reason he struggled 
for a long time, and would, in his better days, 
have come off victorious. But his health was 
lowered, and his spirit oppressed ; and his great 
natural modesty led him not too easily to dis- 
believe; and, between all these, (and, we must 
think some base and cunning artifices,) this 
noble-minded man fell.—Requiescat ! 

Scarcely was Irving laid in his grave, (he got 
one boon, at last,from his country,) when Charles 
Lamb, as fine a person as ever walked neglected 
through the world of literature, suddenly died. 
I valued him not simply as a man of intellect, 
but for the extreme truth and kindness of his 
nature. 

I was acquainted with Mr. Lamb for about 
seventeen or eighteen years. I saw him first, 
(I think, for my recollection is here imperfect,) 
at one of Hazlitt’s lectures, or at one of Cole- 
ridge’s dissertations on Shakspeare, where the 
metaphysician sucked oranges and said a hundred 
wonderful things. They were all three extra- 
ordinary men. Hazlitt had more of the specu- 
tive and philosophical faculty, and more obser- 
vation (circumspection) than Lamb; whilst Cole- 
ridge was more subtle and ingenious than either. 
Lamb’s qualities were—a sincere, generous, and 
tender nature. wit, (at command.) humour, 
fancy, and—if the creation of character be a test 
of imagination as I apprehend it is,—imagina. 
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tion also. Some of his phantasms—the people 
of the Old South Sea House, Mrs. Battle, the 
Benchers of the Middle Temple, &c. (all of 
them ideal,) might be grouped into comedies. 
His sketches are always (to quote his own eulogy 
on Marvell) full of “a witty delicacy ;” and if 
properly brought out and marshalled, would do 
honour to the stage. 

When I first became acquainted with Mr. 
Lamb, he lived, I think, in the Temple; but I 
did not visit him then, and could scarcely, there- 
fore, be said to know him, until he took up his 
residence in Russell-street, Covent-garden. He 
had a first floor there, over a brazier’s shop— 
since converted into a bookseller’s,—wherein he 
frequently entertained his friends. On certain 
evenings (Thursdays) one might reckon upon 
encountering at his rooms from six to a dozen 
unaffected people, including two or three men 
of letters, A game at whist and a cold supper, 
followed by a cheerful glass (glasses!) and 
“good talk,” were the standing dishes upon 
those occasions. If you came late, you encoun- 
tered a perfume of the “ creat PLrant.” The 
pipe, hid in smoke, (the violet amongst its leaves) 
—a squadron of tumblers, fuming with various 
odours, and a score of quick intelligent glances, 
saluted you. There you might see Godwin, Haz- 
litt, Leigh Hunt, Coleridge (though rarely), Mr. 
Robinson, Serjeant Talfourd (his friend till death), 
Mr. Ayrton, Mr. Alsager, Mr. Manning,—some- 
times Miss Kelly, or Liston Admiral Burney, 
Charles Lloyd, Mr. Alsop, and various others; and 
if Wordsworth was in town, you might stumble 
upon him also. Our friend’s brother, John Lamb, 
was occasionally there; and his sister, (his ex- 
cellent sister,) invariably presided.* Questions 
of all kinds, with the exception of existing 
politics, were started, and fairly argued here, 
—metaphysics and theology—poetry and the 
drama, and characters of all sorts. Lord Chat- 
ham and the fives player Cavanagh— Lord 
Foppington and ‘the Lord St. Albans*\—Jack 
Banister, and Dicky Suett, were brought forward 
and separately discussed. Nothing came amiss 
that was good. It was impossible not to come 
away pleased from these conversations; and if 
you did not come away with some new ideas also, 
it must have been your own fault. 

At this time, Lamb was a clerk in the India 
House ; and having every evening at his own 
command, he devoted one, not unfrequently, to 
festivity. His talents and agreeable qualities 
ensured him many invitations,—too many, as he 
considered ; for, after trying, in vain, to stem the 
torrent of civilities which poured in upon him, 
he took wing, abandoned London, and settled 
in a suburban retreat, at Dalston or Shackle- 
well. I remember discovering him in this re- 
mote region, after infinite pains, and finding 
that, amongst other allurements, he had a 
brick-field close at hand. He could elude this, 
however, for he was a great pedestrian, and 
loved to wander on Sundays and in the summer 
evenings, on the road towards Tottenham or 
Enfield. He left Dalston, after a short residence; 
and I soon afterwards learned that he had taken 
a house on the borders of the New River, at Is 
lington. I soon went to see him in his new re- 
sidence. It was a small tenement in Colebrook- 
row, and was remarkable neither for beauty nor 
convenience. But it held him and all that he 
eared for—his sister, his friends, his books. One 
might have fished (for minnows) out of the win- 
dow, and have walked into the water without 
hindrance There was neither stop nor impedi- 
ment of any sort. His friend, George Dyer, 
found this, when he plumped into the stream, 
one fine Sunday morning, without either good- 
will or intention. Lamb has recorded Dyer’s 





* I might have added to these names, those of Mr. 
Martin Burney, and Barry Cornwall. Mr. Lamb did 
not become acquainted with Mr. Carey, Mr. Allan Cun- 
4 Mr. Hood, Mr. Moxon, &c. till a later period 
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Neptunalia, in a paper entitled ‘ Amicus Redi- 
vivus.’ I happened to call at Lamb’s house about 
ten minutes after this accident; I saw before me 
a train of water running from the door to the river? 
Lamb had gone for a surgeon; the maid was 
running about, distraught, with dry cloths on one 
arm, and the dripping habiliments of the invo- 
luntary bather in the other. Miss Lamb, agi- 
tated, and whimpering forth “ Poor Mr. Dyer,” 
in the most forlorn voice, stood plunging her 
hands into the wet pockets of his trowsers, to fish 
up the wet coin. Dyer himself, an amiable 
little old man, who took water internally, and 
eschewed strong liquors, lay on his host's bed, 
hidden by blankets ; his head, on which was his 
short gray hair, alone peered out; and this, 
having been rubbed dry by a resolute hand,—(by 
the maid’s, I believe, who assisted at the rescue,) 
looked as if it were bristling with a thousand 
needles. Lamb, moreover, in his anxiety, had 
administered a formidable dose of Cogniac and 
water to the sufferer, and ke (used only to the 
simple element) babbled without cessation. 

The room in which Lamb lived was plainly, 
and almost carelessly furnished. Let us enter it, 
for a moment. Its ornaments, you see, are prin- 
cipally, several long shelves of ancient books— 
(those are his “ ragged veterans”). Some of Ho- 
garth’s prints—two after Leonardo da Vinci and 
Titian—and a portrait of Pope, enrich the walls. 
At the table, sits an elderly lady (in spectacles) 
reading ; whilst, from an old-fashioned chair by 
the fire, springs up a little spare man in black, 
with a countenance pregnant with expression, 
deep lines in his forehead, quick luminous rest- 
less eyes, and a smile as sweet as ever threw sun- 
shine upon the human face. You see that you 
are welcome. He speaks: —“ Well, boys, how are 
you? What’s the news with you? What will 
you take?” You are comfortable in a moment. 
Reader! it isCharles Lamb who is before you— 
the critic—the essayist—the poet—the wit—the 
large-minded human being,—whose apprehension 
could grasp, without effort, the loftiest subject, 
and descend in gentleness upon the humblest; 
who sympathized with all classes and conditions 
of men—as readily with the sufferings of the tat- 
tered beggar and the poor chimney-sweeper’s 
boy, as with the starry contemplations of Ham- 
let, “ the Dane,” or the eagle-flighted madness 
of Lear. 

The books that I have adverted to, as filling 
his shelves, were mainly English books—the 
poets, dramatists, divines, essayists, &c.,—ranging 
from the commencement of the Elizabeth period, 
down to the times of Addison and Steele. Be- 
sides these,—of the earliest writers, Chaucer was 
there ; and, amongst the moderns, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, and others, whom he loved. 

He had more real knowledge of old English 
literature than any man whom I ever knew. He 
was not an antiquarian. He neither hunted 
after commas, nor scribbled notes which con- 
founded his text. The Spirit of the author de- 
scended upon him; and he felt it!__With Bur- 
ton and Fuller, Jeremy Taylor, and Sir Thomas 
Browne, he was an intimate. The ancient poets 
—chiefly the dramatic poets—were his especial 
friends. He knew every point and turn of their 
wit—all the beauty of their characters; loving 
each for some one distinguishing particular, and 
despising none. For absolute contempt is a qua- 
lity of youth and ignorance—a foppery which a 
wise man rejects ; and ke rejected it accordingly. 
If he contemned anything, it was contempt 
itself. He saw that every one bore some sign or 
mark (God’s gift), for which he ought to be 
valued by his fellows, and esteemed a man. He 
could pick out a merit from each author in his 
turn. He liked Heywood for his siniplicity and 
pathos ; Webster for his deep and gloomy insight 
into the heart; Ben Jonson for his humour ; 
Marlow for his “ mighty line”; Fletcher for his 
wit and flowing sweetness; and Shakspeare for 





hiscombination of wonders. He loved Donne too 
and Quarles, and Marvell, and Sir Philip Sidney, 
and a long list besides. Setting aside the extreme 
moderns, he was a Catholic in his worship of 
hooks; preferring some assuredly to others 
some for their intrinsic excellence—some for 
their modest half-concealed beauties—and a few 
because they were robbed, as he thought, of their 
just fame. No subject deterred him : he read and 
pondered ,over histories, poems, sermons, essays, 
and plays. He traversed all the regions of fic. 
tion; from the Elysian fields to the plains of 
La Mancha—from the transformations of Ovid 
tothe Arabian enchantments. * Scanderheg’ was 
not too heavy, nor * Riquet with the Tuft’ too 
light for him. He loved best, perhaps, the fine 
gentlemen of the days of Wycherley and Con. 
greve, or the finer race of the Elizabethan times; 
but he could turn aside from these, and go back- 
wards into the heroic ages, and muse upon “ the 
shores of Old Romance.” 

I have heard him tell how, one by one, he 
contrived to purchase his ragged company of 
books. In the early days of his clerkship at 
the India House, his salary was small, and he 
and his sister lived together. It was neces. 
sary, therefore, to be prudent; but wishes 
could not always be restrained. The first yo. 
lume on which he set his heart, was ‘ Beau- 
mont and Fletcher’s Plays,’ (a folio). It lay (a 
tempting bait) on an old bookstall; but the 
price was some sixteen shillings !—a considerable 
sum in those days. ‘“ We must wait, Mary,” 
said he; and they waited accordingly—for a week 
or two—for a month or two. At last, the money 
being saved, he set forth to the book-vender’s, 
purchased the precious folio, and brought it 
home, under his arm, in triumph. The delight- 
ful evenings that followed this acquisition, re- 
mained bright in his memory after a lapse of 
twenty years. It was thus that he became, gra- 
dually, the possessor of many valuable English 
books. He bought none “ for show,” and he kept 
none which he did not prize. 

No one will love the old English writers again 
as he did. Others may have a leaning towards 
them—a respect—an admiration—a sort of young 
man’s love: but the true relishing is over; the 
close familiar friendship is dissolved. He who 
went back into dim antiquity, and sought them 
out, and proclaimed their worth to the world— 
abandoning the gaudy rhetoric of popular au- 
thors for their sake, is now translated into the 
shadowy regions of the friends he worshipped. 
He who was once separated from them by a 
hundred lustres, hath surmounted that great 
interval of time and space, and is now—THREIR 
Coremporary! 

* * * & * 

The wit of Mr. Lamb was known to most per- 
sons conversant with existing literature. It was 
said that his friends bestowed more than due 
praise upon it. It is clear that his enemies did 
it injustice. They called it affected, quaint, in- 
volved, and so forth. Such as it was, it was at 
all events his own. He did not “ get up” his con- 
versations, nor explore the hoards of other wits, 
nor rake up the ashes of former fires. Right or 
wrong, he set to work unassisted; and by dint of 
his own strong capacity and fine apprehension, 
he struck out as many substantially new ideas, 
as any man of his time. The quality of his 
humour was essentially different from that of other 
men. It was not simply a tissue of jests or con- 
ceits, broad, far-fetched, or elaborate; but it was 
a combination of wit and pathos—a sweet stream 
of thought, bubbling and sparkling with witty 
fancies; such as I do not remember to have else- 
where met with, except in Shakspeare. There 
is occasionally a mingling of the serious and the 
comic in ‘Don Juan,’ and in one or two other 
writers; but they differ, after all, materially from 
Mr. Lambin humour :—whether they are better or 
worse, is unimportant, His delicate and irritable 
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jus, influenced by his early studies, and fet- 
tered by old associations, moved within a limited 
circle. Yet, this was not without its advantages ; 
for, whilst it stopped him from many bold (and 
many idle) speculations and theories, it gave to 
his writings their peculiar charm, their indivi- 
duality, their sincerity, their pure gentle original 
character. Wit, which is “ impersonal,” and, for 
that very reason perhaps, is nine times out of ten 
a mere heartless matter, in him assumed a new 
shape and texture. It was a “ mingled yarn”; 
no longer simply malicious, but coloured by a 
hundred gentle feelings. It bore the rose as well 
asthe thorn. His heart warmed the jests and 
conceits with which his brain was busy, and 
turned them into flowers. 

It is unfortunate that most of his brilliant 
things—all such as are not preserved in his 
essays or in his unpublished letters, (a mine 
to be worked,) ¥ lost. In general, when a 
man casts forth @ clever thought, you may, 
should you forget it, be sure to hear of it in 
another place. It will be in Bacon or Hobbes, 
in Hume or Rousseau, or the philosopher of 
Femey. But if Lamb said a good thing, and 
it was lost, it was lost for ever; for all that 
he said was sincerely and emphatically his own. 
It is possible, indeed, that here and there one 
of his vagrant thoughts may still be working 
its way up in some hearer’s mind ; producing, if 
the soil be good, a delicate exotic flower. It 
may be admired and prized (by common eyes) 
more than the original would have been ; but it 
will be no more like the original, than the poly- 
anthus which “ the garden grows,” is to the 
primrose—the “ virgin primrose”—the “ pale 
primrose”—of the April fields. 

Every one who knew Mr. Lamb, knew that 
his humour was not affected. It was a style—a 
habit; generated by reading the ancient writers, 
but adopted in perfect sincerity, and used towards 
all persons and upon all occasions. He was the 
same in 1810 as in 1834—-when he died. A man 
cannot go on “ affecting” for five and twenty 
years. He must be sometimes sincere. Now, 
Lamb was always the same. I never knew a 
man upon whom Time wrought so little. Who 
would not suppose (from internal evidence) but 
that the following letter was written a month 
ago? [He was requested to reconstruct some 
manuscripts on the subject of the punishment of 
Death, a thing which his correspondent had much 
at heart, and of which he was the real abolisher, as 
much as Clarkson was of the slave trade. Lamb, 
however,as it seems, gave up the task in despair. ] 

“ Mr. Hazlitt’s, Winterslow, near Sarum. 
“12th July, 1810. 

“Dear ——, I have turned and twisted the 
MSS. in my head, and can make nothing of 
them. I knew when I took them that I could 
not; but I do not like to do an act of ungracious 
necessity at once; so I am ever committing my- 
self by half-engagements and total failures. I 
cannot make any body understand why I can’t 
dosuch things. It is a defect in my occiput. I 
cannot put other people’s thoughts together. I 
forget every paragraph, as fast as I read it; and 
my head has received such a shock by an all- 
hight journey on the top of the coach, that I 
shall have enough to do to nurse it into its natu- 
ral pace before I go home. I must devote my- 
self to imbecility. I must be gloriously useless 
while I stay here. How is Mrs. ? Will she 
Pardon my inefficiency ? The city of Salisbury 
is full of weeping and wailing. The Bank has 
stopt payment; and every body in the town kept 
Money at it, or has got some of its notes. Some 
have lost all they had in the world. It is the 
next thing to seeing a city with the plague within 
ts walls. The Wilton people are all undone. 
All the manufacturers there kept cash at the 
Salisbury bank; and I do suppose it to be the 
or aaron in England, this where I am 
making 0. v. 





We purpose setting out for Oxford Tuesday 
fortnight, and coming thereby home. But no 
more night-travelling. My head is sore (un- 
derstand it of the inside,) with that deductiou 
from my natural rest, which I suffered coming 
down. Neither Mary nor I can spare a morsel 
of our rest. It is incumbent on us to be misers 
of it. Travelling is not good for us—we travel 
so seldom. If the Sun be Hell, it is not for 
the fire, but for the sempiternal motion of that 
miserable Body of Light. How much more dig- 
nified leisure hath a muscle, glued to his un- 
passable rocky limit, two inch square. He hears 
the tide roll over him backwards and forwards 
twice a day, (as the d d Salisbury Long 
Coach goes and returns in eight and forty hours,) 
but knows better than to take an outside night- 
place a top on’t. He is the Owl of the Sea. 
Minerva’s fish. The fish of Wisdom ! 


“ Our kindest remembrances to Mrs, ——. 
“ Yours truly, 
“C, Lams.” 

T shall give a few specimens of his very pecu- 
liar epistolary style, in my next (and concluding) 
paper, on this subject. 

[To be continued.} 


al 


THE MORISTAN OF CAIRO, AND THE IRREN- 
ANSTALT OF SIEGBURG, ON THE RHINE, 
(Extract from a Letter, dated Bonn, on the Rhine, 
from Alfred Walne, Esq.) 

* * * Of the diseases which affect mankind, 
there are none more calculated to awaken the 
sympathy of the observer, than those aberrations 
of the mind which, in a variety of shades, from 
idiotism and monomania to general and frantic 
madness, either subject the patient to occasional 
restraints, or condemn him for life to the gloomy 
solitude of a prison. Among the less civilized 
people of the East, the idiot is the subject of 
superstitious veneration and ridiculous respect,— 
the madman, of terror and neglect: in the culti- 
vated nations of Europe both are the objects, 
not only of our commiseration, but of our active 
and humane care. With but a short interval of 
time, I have chanced to visit two lunatic esta- 
blishments in distant countries, and which have 
excited widely different feelings: one was in the 
capital of Egypt, the other in a Prussian pro- 
vince,—one in a country whose intelligent but 
ambitious governor, though effecting much for 
the civilization of his people, principally employs 
his talents for conquest and territorial aggran- 
dizement ; the other, in a kingdom whose mo- 
narch avails himself of peace to spread the bless- 
ings of education, and to render his nation not 
only powerful, but moral, intellectual, and happy. 

The Moristan, or mad-house of Cairo, is placed 
near the centre of the town, not far distant from 
the assemblage of bazaars, which, under the 
name of Khan Khalil, forms the principal mart 
of trade and the vanity fair of that crowded city. 
Viewed from the street, the edifice seems of con- 
siderable extent, and, at the period of my visit, 
its exterior had recently been ornamented in the 
best style of Arab art,—in other words, had been 
coloured from base to pinnacle with alternate 
stripes of red and white. The interior of the 
mosque, which occupies a large portion of the 
building, and is a favourite resort of numerous 
devotees, had also shared in the decorations, on 
which large sums had been lavished. The ex- 
terior display, the interior embellishments, 
though tawdry, as is usual in the mosques of 
Cairo, induced me to augur favourably of the 
establishment I was visiting, when, following my 
Arab guide down a dark passage, I was intro- 
duced to that portion of the building which is 
intended to be an asylum for the insane. This 
is a small open quadrangular court, having in 
its centre a stone reservoir half filled with dirty 
water, called a fountain. Around the court are 
a dozen iron-grated cages, precisely such as would 
be employed for the confinement of wild beasts 





in a menagerie. In each was a wretched animal, 
presenting a human form, but chained by the 
neck to the wall of his cell. Several were en- 
tirely naked, others but scantily covered with 
dirty rags; a few had pieces of old matting to 
lie upon, but the majority were wallowing in 
their own filth. At our approach some assumed 
their frantic gestures, and burst forth in incohe- 
rent menaces; but the greater number seemed 
dead to all but animal instincts, and took no 
other notice of us than to call loudly and vehe- 
mently—* Esh, esh! moyeh, moyeh!”—bread, 
bread! water, water! We had brought the 
former, and the latter, though not the purest 
imaginable, was at hand ; cake after cake was 
snatched and devoured with all the greediness of 
half-starved animals—cup after cup seemed 
scarcely to assuage their neglected thirst. So 
far as I could learn, no treatment, medical or 
moral, is applied to these miserable patients: 
pipes are their only relief; and were it not for 
the charity of curious, and occasionally super- 
stitioua, visitors, the inmates of the Moristan 
would of necessity perish. 

From such a melancholy scene of barbarous 
neglect we turn with indescribable pleasure to 
an institution, in which science is actively and 
beneficially exerted in the cause of humanity. 
Nature has peculiarly favoured the locality of 
Siegburg, the site of which is far preferable to 
that of any asylum which I have visited either 
in my own or foreign countries. The insulated 
rock, on which stands the Irrenanstalt, rises ab- 
ruptly from the plain, and commands a rich and 
romantic view, bounded towards the south by 
the peaks of the sieben gebirge,—towards the 
north by undulations over which the towers of 
Cologne are just discernible,—on the east by a 
chain of low wooded hills,—whilst, towards the 
west, the eye is attracted to the wide expanse 
of Rhine, which flows so tajestically amidst 
gardens and vineyards, spired villages, and ruined 
castles, At the foot of the rock stands the old 
town of Siegburg, whose crumbling ramparts are 
bathed by the Sieg, a mountain torrent that, 
after meandering a couple of leagues, precipi- 
tates itself into the Rhine. In the eleventh 
century, the mountain, or rather craggy hill, of 
Siegburg was crowned by a castle belonging to 
the Count Palatine Henry, who presented it to 
the Archbishop Annon. The latter established 
there a Benedictine monastery, erecting for this 
purpose a vast and stately edifice. Napoleon, 
who everywhere appropriated monastic proper- 
ties to the purposes of the state, expelled the 
humble Benedictines from their splendid resi- 
dence : and after the peace, the Prussian govern- 
ment having failed in finding a purchaser, the 
building was, by a few additions and alterations, 
converted into an Irrenanstalt, or asylum for the 
insane of the Rhenish provinces. Nothing can 
be better adapted to such an institution than the 
long corridors and separate cells which form the 
interior of a monastery. The edifice is nearly 
quadrangular, but its great central court is 
divided by a noble church, which towers above 
the rest of the structure. On three sides the 
grqund-floor is almost entirely occupied by the 
kitchen, baths, and offices: the cells of the first 
floor are principally devoted to the poor patients, 
whilst those of the second are inhabited by the 
pensionnaires, or persons of a higher class, who 
are admitted on terms proportioned to the ac- 
commodation which they require. The fourth 
side of the quadrangle, which offers the advan- 
tage of being a little separated from the others, 
has for its inmates the more restless or noisy pa- 
tients of all classes, the ground-floor being as- 
signed to the men, and that above to the women. 
At present there are about two hundred patients, 
of which only eighty are females. 

There is one peculiarity in the moral treat. 
ment adopted in this institution, which is espe- 
cially worthy of noticessthe employment of 
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labours, either mental or bodily, as a remedial 


measure. With this view, a distinction is made 
as to the habits and relative education of the 
patients. Of the poorer inmates, the males are, 
with but few exceptions, employed six hours 
every day in the cultivation of the gardens and 
fields which surround the hill ; whilst the females 
either spin or are actively engaged in the do- 
mestic arrangements. In their leisure hours, 
those who are recovering, meet in rooms set 
apart for society, in which mechanical games, 
the journals, and works ofa light and instructive 
character are introduced for their amusement. 
The pensionnaires, in general persons of good 
education, are also called into activity—the ladies 
to exercise themselves in needlework, reading, 
or music—the gentlemen to pursue literary or 
arithmetical studies proportioned to their abili- 
ties, and adapted to the peculiarities of their 
cases. The occupations of both are carefully 
superintended by well-informed persons of both 
sexes, the literary exercises being more particu- 
larly revised and corrected by the Protestant 
and Catholic clergymen of the establishment. 
One gentleman, whom I visited, was translating 
Cesar’s Commentaries ; a second was learning a 
new piece of music; ‘and a third, observing that 
I was a foreigner, conversed with me in Latin. 
The private apartments of the pensionnaires are 
supplied with every necessary comfort, and the 
courts and gardens afford ample space for recre- 
ation and exercise. There is a library, and in 
the public rooms, billiards, and various kinds of 
games and musical instruments serve to while 
away the few hours which are not expressly de- 
voted either to bodily exercise or to study. Idle- 
ness is banished, and with it much of the melan- 
choly which is so usually observable among the 
insane: order, neatness, and industry, reign in 
every branch of this interesting establishment, 
the arrangements of which reflect infinite credit 
on its learned and scientific director, Dr. Jacobi. 
In drawing a comparison between two institu- 
tions so widely different as the Moristan at Cairo, 
and the Irrenanstalt of Siegburg, it is but justice 
to observe, that the former is looked upon by a 
Turk rather as a prison for persons who might 
be dangerous in society, than as an hospital for 
the alleviation of mental disease; whilst the 
benefits of the latter are especially directed to 
those cases, constituting the great majority, in 
which remedial measures offer a prospect of 
success, But, considered even in the most 
favourable points of view, the Moristan is an 
indelible disgrace to the government of Mo- 
hammed Ali. 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Jena (Saxe-Weimar), 15th Jan. 1835. 
I was about to send you a gossiping letter ona 
multitude of comparatively unimportant subjects, 
when all interest and attention here was absorbed 
by one of the most tragical and astounding events 
everrecorded in literary biography. Youmay rely 
on every particular I am now about to relate. 
I know all the parties intimately—know all cir- 
cumstances by direct letters—am authorized to 
communicate them to you—and most anxious 
to do so without the loss of a single moment, 
lest misrepresentations should find their way 
into the English papers. You have, at least, 
heard, by fame and name, of Dr. H— S—,+ 
Custos of the Royal Library at Berlin,—distin- 
guished, as a scholar, by his edition of * Pacuvii 
Doulorestes’"—as a poet, by his collection of 
Greek Songs, and his‘ Bilder des Orients.2. He 
married, four or five years since, a highly-accom- 
plished and amiable young lady, Miss W—, of 
Leipzig. They lived most happily together, but 


t We have suppressed the names. ‘To the few per- 
sonally interested, the parties are sufficiently indicated 
—to the many, it is of little consequence, and the pub- 
lication might give pain, although there can be no 
doubt that, notwithstanding our precaution, they will 
shortly be bruited about all over pe. 
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had no family. Her whole time and attentions 
therefore were devoted to him: his success, his 
fame, his happiness, engrossed all her thoughts. 
During the summer of 1833 they travelled 
together through Russia, and returned to Berlin 
delighted with the scenes they had passed 
through, and full of enthusiasm and new literary 
projects. But soon after the husband was taken 
ill. His disorder was peculiar, and the physi- 
cians expressed their fears that his mind would 
be ultimately affected. In the autumn of last 
year they visited together the Baths of Rissingen, 
but he did not derive from them the benefit an- 
ticipated. They were detained on their return 
by illness at Hanover, and only reached Berlin 
late in the season ; but as soon as he arrived, he 
resigned his situation of Custos of the Royal Li- 
brary, that he might enjoy, undisturbed, the 
quiet of domestic life, and recover, if possible, 
his health. A friend, and one whom I had in- 
troduced, had often spoken to them of the beau- 
tiful environs of Jena—of our habits, manners, 
and social life. Led by his description, and 
perhaps a wish, under circumstances, to change 
the scene, they had resolved to spend the next 
summer in our little town. This was especially 
her plan; and in arranging for, and talking over, 
the contemplated change, the time passed until 
the 29th of December, when the Doctor went 
to a public concert. He expressed his intention 
of leaving it before a symphony of Beethoven's 
should be performed, fearing that it would be 
too much for him, and try his weak nerves too 
severely. His wife persuaded him to the con- 
trary: he remained—was gratified and cheered 
by it—and returned home full of his plans for 
the next summer. When he entered his lodg- 
ings he found all in confusion. During his ab- 
sence his wife, having previously dressed herself 
in white, had killed herself—she had pointed a 
dagger to her heart, and with a resolved spirit 
struck a sure blow, and expired instantly. The 
maid-servant, who heard her mistress fall, finding 
both doors which led to her chamber fastened, 
called for the landlord. On forcing an entrance 
they found her dead. The unfortunate husband 
arrived at this moment. The following letter, 
written with a firm hand upon a sheet of com- 
mon paper, lay upon the table :— 

“More unhappy than thou hast been, thou 
canst not be, my most beloved ; happier thou 
mayst become with real misfortune. There is 
often a wonderful blessing in misfortune—you 
will surely find it so. We suffered together one 
sorrow: thou knowest how I suffered in silence: 
no reproach ever came from you—much, much 
hast thou loved me. It will be better for thee— 
much better. Why ? I feel, but have not words 
to express what I feel. We shall meet here- 
after free and unfettered. But thou wilt live out 
thy time upon earth. Fulfil then thy destiny, 
and act with energy. Salute all whom I loved, 
and who loved me in return. Till, in all eternity 
we meet, thy Cuar.orte. 

“PS. Do not betray weakness—be firm, 
strong, and resolute.” 

These are the brief particulars of perhaps the 
most extraordinary suicide in the world’s records, 
This heroic woman had a deep insight into the 
nature of her husband’s malady: she felt and 
knew that nothing but a real and lasting sorrow 
could give another direction to his thoughts, and 
save him from madness; «and she offered herself 
a willing sacrifice to his happiness. It is per- 
haps still more extraordinary, that from this 
eventful moment he has recovered; the physi- 
cians declare that no medicine could have worked 
with half such potency either on mind or body. 
He feels himself strong and able to fulfil her 
last declared wishes, and to accomplish those 
great projects which heretofore he merely con- 
templated and speculated on. Since her death 
he has written some beautiful verses addressed 
to her friends, in which he explains her mo- 








tives and her conduct, and its influences on 
himself. 

What do you think of this strange history? 
I will confess to you, that this magnanimous 
error of a noble nature has painfully interested 
me. Notwithstanding the abundant love, and 
the noble self-devotion which it proves, there js 
in such conduct something so unnatural, so utter 
a want of all religious hope and feeling, that it 
has most deeply affected me. I am in no humour 
as you may suppose, to write upon trifles after 
this, and therefore for the present I conclude, 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART, 

In the interesting report of the French Minis. 
ter of Public Instruction, given in a former 
Atheneum (No. 372), it was mentioned that the 
celebrated MS.°‘ Sic et non’ of Abelard had been dis. 
covered. We now learn from the Courrier d’ Indre 
et Loire that, on the discovery, the Minister de. 
sired the mayor to forward the precious manu. 
script to Paris; but that the mayor having sub. 
mitted the request to the Municipal Council, 
that body decided that the manuscript should 
not leave the library of Tours. 

The thirty-second number of the American 
Quarterly Review has just arrived. Its contents 
are of a more miscellaneous character than has 
hitherto been usual in that publication. The first 
is on Lieber’s Letters from America to a friend 
in Germany ; it contains lessons by which Eng. 
lish travellers might profit. Andrieni’s tragedy 
of *‘ Adam,’ republished by Sig. Maroncelli 217 
years after the appearance of the first edition, is 
made the groundwork for discussing the origi- 
nality of Milton’s * Paradise Lost.’ The Military 
Academy at West Point (U.S.), condemned by 
the legislatures of two States, is defended with 
more zeal than ability. There are two reviews 
of American novels; and besides these, a very 
clever article on Mrs. Somerville’s ‘Connexion 
of the Sciences,’ and two very laudatory reviews 
of the Autobiography of Sir Egerton Brydges, 
and the Biography of Mrs. Hannah More. 


Strictly speaking, perhaps, the new works in 
progress at the Houses of Parliament belong 
neither to literature nor art—save the art of 
making the most of a short period of time, and 
the least of a tolerably long sum of money; but 
they claim a passing mention, especially at the 
present political moment. On viewing these 
alterations a few mornings since, we were struck 
with the shorn state in which the glory of our 
Peers, temporal and spiritual, will find itself 
during the coming session—cabined, as it were, 
in a closet: the Commons are much better off, 
and their new hall, though plain, is spacious, 
and will prove commodious. The old house 
looks so majestic, and, we had almost said, 
touching, in its ruined state, that we cannot 
wish it rebuilt; if the rubbish round were clear- 
ed away, it would be one of the most beautiful 
as well as interesting relics of old times in the 
metropolis. 

The iron hand of the Spirit of Politics still 
lies heavy upon Literature, but Art is making a 
few of these slight motions which precede its 
wakening for the spring season. The British 
Institution will open in a few days, and, we have 
heard, will number among other treasures, a very 
fine portrait of the veteran Sir William Beechey, 
by Rothwell, whose return to England it would 
have been just as civil in us to have announced 
some months ago. A friend of ours saw in his 
studio not long since, the sketch of Thorwald- 
sen’s head, mentioned (as our readers may Te- 
member) in the shrewd and searching letters of 
our Roman correspondent; he, like our “ gossip 
across the channel, was struck by the elevation 
and holiness of the sculptor’s countenance, and 
the power and simplicity with which the artist 
has caught its expression. 
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We regret to announce the death of Frederick 
William Smith, second son of Anker Smith, the 
eminent engraver, and the first and best of the 
pupils of Chantrey, the sculptor, who died on 
Sunday morning last at Shrewsbury, aftera long 
and distressing illness. His merits as an artist 
were of no ordinary kind ; he had much force of 
conception, and singular ease and gracefulness of 
execution: in male figures, such as his Ajax, he 
united natural action with great anatomical 
knowledge ; and his female figures were remark- 
able for their unconstrained elegance of posture, 
the round softness of their limbs, and their per- 
fect delicacy and truth of expression. We have 
seen little in English sculpture which surpassed 
the fleshy softness of his modelling. By his 

upe of Hemon and Antigone, Smith gained 
the gold medal of the Royal Academy, and 
raised expectations which were realized in his 
peautiful group from the Deluge, of a Mother 
and Child—his Ajax, and other creations of the 
same kind. He failed in obtaining the prize on 
which he had set his heart—namely, the one 
which entitles the winner to study three years in 

Rome; his model, though nothing like so smooth 
as the one which won it, excelled it far in origi- 
nality of conception. Nor were his busts inferior 
to his other works ; those of Chantrey, Brunel, 
and Allan Cunningham are the best; it was of 
the latter that Flaxman, who was then arranging 
the works of art in Somerset House, said—* I 
shall give this bust, by Smith, the best place in 
the exhibition, for, in sentiment, it surpasses any 
head I have seen here for some years.” It is 
needless to add, that he kept his word. This 
young artist was frank, spirited, and kind- 
hearted, and was warmly beloved by all with 
whom he had intercourse: he was certainly the 
first of our second class of sculptors ; nay, some 
of his works have a right to stand in the front 
rank. 

After the balancings and doubts which have 
long distressed our Opera-goers, it will be a relief 
to them to rest upon the certainty that Laporte 
is to resume the management: the theatre, we 
are told, will open early in March, with a com- 
pany yet stronger than the corps of last year, in- 
asmuch as we are promised, in addition to our 
favourites of eighteen hundred and thirty-four, 
the Ophicleide among voices—the giant tones 
and comely presence of Lablache. But we must 
beg in time for some new scenery and proper- 
ties_(new music, of course, must be given)—we 
know all—every leaf in every tree in the Hay- 
market, and we cannot compliment them by 
calling theirs “a green old age.” We are glad 
to find that M. Laporte comes into possession on 
more advantageous terms than formerly. 

Before we quit the subjects of painting and 
the drama, we may as well notice the death of 
Lafontaine, the French painter, and afterwards 
picture-dealer, through whose negotiations this 
country received the splendid picture by Rem- 
brandt, of * The Woman taken in Adultery,’ 
now in the National Gallery. 

_ Our Parisian neighbours, we see, are meditat- 
Ing &@ Monument to Duchesnois, their famous 
actress. We wish that, among their tidings of 
the living, they would announce Victor Hugo's 
new novel, (the work with the very long name,) 
as “ Just ready.” 

From Germany, tidings have reached us of 
disturbance and disquietude. “Our Universi- 
ties,” says a correspondent, “are in a rage; 
first, very severe laws for the poor students, and 
then, nobody knows what is lurking behind. 

ey have made an end of the privileged Aca- 
demical Courts of Justice; and, lastly, as a new 
Year’s gift for Jena, the professors are to be sad- 
dled with the trouble of correcting their auditors’ 
essays three times every half year.” There is 
also a little Weimar scandal in our friend's 
letter, but with this we have nothing to do, 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

Jan.7.—The Rev. J. H. Spry, D.D., in the 
chair. The conclusion of a paper by Mr. Culli- 
more, ‘On Bilinguor Hieroglyphics and Cunei- 
form Inscriptions,’ was read. This memoir had 
reference more particularly to some drawings 
transmitted to-the Society in the autumn of last 
year from Syria, by Mr. Bonomi, representing 
certain tablets, both hieroglyphic and cuneiform, 
found together among several more modern in- 
scriptions on the rocks of Elkelb, (the ancient 
Lycus,) near Beyrout.¢ The author considers 
these inscriptions as in all probability records of 
the reign of Ramses the Great, whose name ap- 
pears in the hieroglyphic tablets. Monuments 
of this description hitherto known to the learned 
having been, by general consent, referred to 
Cyrus and his immediate successors, on the au- 
thority of the names developed by Professor 
Grotefend’s alphabet of the arrow-headed cha- 
racters, the present writer, in the first place, 
directed the attention of his auditory to the sup- 
posed test of the validity of the Professor’s views 
—viz. the alabaster vase in the Musée Royal, on 
which that distinguished scholar read the name 
of Xerxes in the arrow-headed characters, and 
M. Champollion the same in the accompanying 
hieroglyphics. In M. Champollion’s reading of 
the latter, which has been adopted by Klaproth, 
Rosellini, and others, the hieroglyphics of that 
monarch plainly appear, without the slightest 
allusion to any difficulty in the decipherment. 
In the first copy published, however, that of 
Count Caylus, on the correctness of which we 
have some reason to rely, the inscription pre- 
sents merely unintelligible scratches; if, there- 
fore, M. Champollion’s reading be not wholly 
conjectural, it is, at least, attended with difficul- 
ties which ought not to have been passed over in 
silence. 

The writer remarked, in continuation, on the 
total want of evidence for the identity of Tehil- 
minar, or the Takht-i-Jemsheed, with the Per- 
sepolis of the Greeks; a theory advanced by 
Grotefend. He signified his intention hereafter 
to show, that the arrow-headed groups consist 
of sentences extracted from the Magian ritual, 
attributed to King Jemsheed, the founder of 
‘Tehilminar, after the manner of the inscriptions 
on the walls of Mohammedan edifices, and in 
conformity with a similar custom among the 
Egyptians and Hebrews. We thus appear di- 
rected to a common epoch for the hieroglyphic 
and cunciform inscriptions and sculptures. As an 
argument for the antiquity of the Persepolitan 
characters, the writer gave his opinion that they 
appear clearly to have furnished the type of the 
Greek alphabet. Such a derivation of the Cad- 
mean characters agrees with the descent of 
Cadmus from Belus. 

A positive epoch being given by Mr. Bonomi’s 
tablets for the lateral hieroglyphic inscriptions, 
our inquiries are hereby directed to an age 
coeval with that of the tablets of Abydos, which 
we owe to the same monarch, whose name 
appears on the tablets from the Lycus. This 
view is borne out by the evidence of historical 
and chronological correspondences. The exa- 
mination of this evidence resulted in the deter- 
mination of the hieroglyphic astronomical epoch 
of the arts and sciences of Egypt, which con- 
tinued in a state of progressive advancement 
during at least twenty-three reigns, from the age 
of Osirtesen L., or the beginning ef the eighteenth 
century B.C., to Ramses IT. 

The writer then proceeded to a consideration 
of the parallel epoch unfolded in the Persian 
archxology. This he discovers in the age of the 
great civilizer and benefactor of his country, 





+ Mr. Bonomi has since returned to London, and has 
brought cam him a cast of the most remarkable of 
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King Jemsheed, which, as calculated from the 
calendar compiled by that monarch, corresponds 
to the above date, or about 1800 years B.C.; and 
hence the rise of literature and the arts in Egypt 
and Persepolis will appear to have been synchro- 
nous. Their duration seems likewise to have 
been equally parallel—extending to within 
eleven centuries of the Christian era. This was 
shown from arguments, founded on the identity 
of the Egyptian and Persepolitan calendars, the 
former appearing to have been introduced into 
the East about the time of the overthrow of the 
race of Jemsheed. Hence, again, arises a sus- 
picion, that to the conquering armies of Egypt 
we are to attribute that revolution, which, it was 
further shown, occurred in a period coincident 
with the reign of Ramses II]. May we not, 
therefore, (asked the writer of the memoir,) at- 
tribute the decline of the Persepolitan splendour 
to the great Ramses, and view Mr. Bonomi's 
tablets as records immediately connected with 
the expedition? 

A paper, by Mr. Hamilton, followed, on a new 
reading in the fourth book of Thucydides. The 
passage occurs in the 41st chapter, in the course 
of the oration pronounced by Pericles over those 
Athenian citizens who had fallen in the first year 
of the Peloponnesian war. ‘The words referred 
to are those in which, according to the editors, 
the orator alludes to the monuments, everywhere 
planted by the Athenians, “both of good and 
evil,” kakwy Te x’ ayadwy, to the ravages they 
had committed, and the benefits they had con- 
ferred. The writer stated his opinion, that the 
arguments and examples adduced in confirma- 
tion of this incongruous and improbable reading, 
do not bear it out. He proposes to read kahwy 
Te K’'ayaQwy, as a probable sense, and entirely 
applicable to the sentiment which was ever 
uppermost in the minds and mouths of the people 
of Athens, when they spoke of the glory of their 
country or the worth of their fellow citizens. 
This reading has, besides, the support of more 
than one manuscript of Thucydides. 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

Jan, 19.—Lieut.-Col. H. W. Sykes, V.P., in 
the chair.—John Buckle, and Edwin Chadwick, 
Esqrs. (not of the Council) were elected Audi- 
tors for the present year, J. E. Drinkwater, Esq., 
being the Auditor previously chosen by the 
Council. 

Mr. Preston (the Assistant Secretary) then 
proceeded to read the remainder of Mr. Jacob's 
‘Observations and Suggestions respecting the 
Collection, Concentration, and Diffusion of Sta- 
tistical Knowledge regarding the State of the 
Nation,’ an analysis of the first part of which was 
given in a former paper (No. 375). The sub- 
jects then touched on were such as the Excise 
and Customs furnished, a clue by which to esti- 
mate their relative and actual importance. 
There are, however, productions of our own soil, 
which are not subjected to financial supervision, 
but which, notwithstanding, said Mr. Jacob, in- 
crease the wealth and comfort of the empire in 
a degree rendering them deserving of especial 
review. These native productions are either ap- 
plied to manufacturing purposes, and thus form 
some valuable branch of trade, or they are ex- 
ported in their raw state to the great benefit of 
the community. The most valuable of such pro- 
ductions is coal, respecting the quantity or in- 
creased production of which, from year to year, 
it is difficult to form any very accurate estimate, 
owing to its being scattered through so many of 
the counties. Whilst the duty on sea-borne 
coals was in existence, the quantity, as well of 
them as of what was exported to foreign coun- 
tries, was easy to be ascertained ; but these form 
a very imperfect scale by which to estimate the 
number of tons annually extracted from the 
mines. “ There are,” continued the writer, “ few 
subjects on which our statistical knowledge is 
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less informed than on the quantity of coal pro- 
duced within the kingdom, while there is none 
in which an accurate knowledge is of more im- 
portance. The consumption of it is a sure cri- 
terion of the advancing or declining state of our 
manufactures, as well as of the improved or de- 
teriorated condition of the inhabitants of those 
other parts of the empire where that valuable 
fuel is not afforded.” A plan was suggested by 
the writer for obtaining periodical returns of the 
quantities extracted from the mines, and as the 
whole duty on coal is now abandoned, without 
the probability of its being again renewed, the 
apprehension of taxation need not operate to 
prevent the owners of even the smaller mining 
concerns from making known, if applied to pro- 
perly, the sum of the quantities they severally 
extract. 

The next article of importance noticed in the 
lists of native productions, is salt, which, from 
the most remote ages, and in all countries, has 
been deemed a proper object of taxation, 
although, in this country, strong inducements 
caused a repeal of the tax a few years since. 
During the continuance of this tax, much 
useful statistical information was derived respect- 
ing that valuable branch of industry the fishery, 
salt being delivered to fishermen free of duty, on 
their entering into bonds, which bonds were can- 
celled on their producing salted fish of various 
kinds, in proportion to the quantities of salt which 
had been delivered to them at the commence- 
ment of their fishing expeditions. The remaining 
articles enumerated by the writer as coming 
under the denomination of native productions, 
were the potteries, respecting the details of 
which much information was given, lead, tin, 
and copper; the quantity of this latter article, 
exported in an unmanufactured state, being 
stated as four times greater than what is im- 
ported. 

In speaking of agriculture, Mr. Jacob ob- 
served, “The quantity of corn imported from 
foreign countries will show the difference between 
our production and consumption in a series of 
deficient harvests when they occur—but neither 
the quantity grown, nor the excess in those years, 
when they occur, in which our harvests are 
superabundant. We are equally unacquainted 
with the other products of agriculture through- 
out the kingdom, such as meat, tallow, butter, 
cheese, potatoes, turnips, hay, seed-oils, hemp, 
flax, and the smaller valuable articles which are 
obtained from our rural industry.” 

One of the means, continued the writer, by 
which wealth has been created within the Bri- 
tish empire, has been by the establishment of 
colonies. .' These, he observed, have been gra- 
dually peopled by persons who are almost exclu- 
sively cultivators of the earth. Such colonies 
have scarcely produced any manufactured goods; 
the people have continued to receive such goods 
from the mother country in exchange for their 
raw produce, such being found mutually ad- 
vantageous; and, though some of our colonies 
have become independent states, yet, after the 
lapse of more than half a century, this exchange 
supports commercial operations between Great 
Britain and those states, which are of larger extent 
than exist between any two countries on the globe, 
not under the same government. The writer 
disclaims any intention of discussing the abstract 
question of colonization, but wishes merely to 
show the importance of ascertaining the actual 
state of those we at present possess, so far as 
regards their consumption of our various pro- 
ducts. 

Having thus far treated only of raw produc- 
tions, Mr. Jacob proceeded to consider the va- 
rious kinds of goods into which those productions 
are converted by manufacture, and with this 
view he went into many details respecting the 
fabrication of cotton, woollen, and linen goods ; 
and, as connected with metals and the potteries, 





of hard and earthen wares. He next suggested a 
method by which periodical returns might be ob- 
tained, as well from manufacturers as proprietors 
of mines; stating that, “in each branch of our 
manufactures, and in all divisions of those 
branches, there are to be found men of practical 
knowledge, of inquiring habits, and of acute 
observation. From such persons information 
might be gained which, when compared with 
each other, and sedulously examined, would give 
the true state of trade at each period. The five 
subjects immediately touched upon,” he ob- 
served, “ have many circumstances in common, 
out of which various suggestions present them- 
selves for consideration. These manufactures 
have, perhaps, been the chief sources of the 
wealth with which this country abounds; and, 
without entering into the different questions of 
the extent to which they have been the causes 
of wealth, their condition and progress from time 
to time become an object deserving our constant 
attention.” 

The thanks of the meeting having been voted 
to Mr. Jacob for his valuable communication, 
Mr. Preston proceeded to read an abstract of, 
and selections from, * Quadri’s Statistical Ac- 
count of the Venetian Provitces,’ compiled by 
John Elliott Drinkwater, Esq. 

“ Tt was suggested,” said Mr. Drinkwater, in 
his introductory remarks, “ by a valuable mem- 
ber of this Society,” alluding, as we afterwards 
learned, to Professor the Rev. Richard Jones, 
“in the course of an address delivered by him 
upon its first formation, that the attention of 
those who have not much opportunity of collect- 
ing original information in furtherance of its 
objects, might be usefully directed towards the 
analysis of statistical works of established re- 
putation already published. Many such exist, 
chiefly in foreign languages ; and it seems not 
unreasonable to think that a compendious view 
of some of their results, may be presented to 
the Society, which, for a large portion of its 
members will have nearly the same interest as 
an original communication.—The work,” Mr. 
Drinkwater continued, “which I have selected 
in consequence of this suggestion of my learned 
colleague, is one which appears to me to be 
written on an admirable plan, while the limited 
extent and well defined nature of the territory 
to which it relates (Venice) is such that a toler- 
ably accurate idea of the whole can be given 
without extending this paper beyond reasonable 
limits. Signor Quadri is one of the Secretaries 
to the Imperial Venetian Government, and the 
tables and accounts which his book contains, 
may be considered as put forth with the sanction, 
and almost with the authority of the State whose 
officer he is.” 

We may here briefly state, that the first vo- 
lume of this work, which is devoted to a sketch 
of the progress of statistical knowledge, chiefly 
in the territory of Venice from the earliest pe- 
riod of its history to the present time, was pub- 
lished in 1824; the second, which is divided 
into fourteen heads or chapters, comprising— 
1. Topography ; 2. Population; 3. 4. 5. Ani- 
nimal, Vegetable, and Mineral Productions; 
6. Arts and Manufactures; 7. Commerce; 8. 9. 
10. Political, Judicial, and Economical Admini- 
stration; 11. Military and Naval Force; 12. 
Public Education ; 13. Public Charities; and, 
14. Ecclesiastical Establishments—in 1826 ; and 
the illustrative Tables, or, as Quadri calls them, 
the Statistical Atlas, appeared in 1827. It should 
be observed, that almost the whole of the tables 
in the second volume are drawn up for the year 
1823, which is to be understood when no other 
year is specially mentioned. 

Great praise is due to Mr. Drinkwater for the 
able manner in which he acquitted himself of his 
self-imposed, and, in many instances, laborious 
task. 

The chapters on Topography and Population 





were those selected to be read to the Meeting, 
and from the former we shall give the following 
curious and interesting summaries; and first, of 
the division of the whole of the Venetian terri. 
tory. 
Flat Lands. 
Arable ..... 
Meadows ... 
Pastures ......... ° 52,296 
Rice Grounds (Risaie).. 17,821 
WwW peusedaneceiinen: aan 


—— 991,653 


Tornature.* 
eee 747,261 


Bottoms or Valleys. 
Capable of Cultivation .. 51,274 
AVSHES ....ceeeeeeeee 63,202 
—— 114,476 


seveccceeseee 186,831 
ceececeeee oeSM1L,184 
— 797,995 
1,884,124 
Barren Wastes.......+++.++0++ 416,947 
Total Surface... ...2,371,071 Tornature, 

This account, however, is not to be taken as 
quite accurate: a general survey of the country, 
on the plan of the celebrated Censimento, of 
Lombardy, was in progress at the time of the 
publication of Quadri’s work. In this, an ae. 
count will be taken of the extent and cultivation 
of every farm in the country, to serve as the 
foundation of a complete registration of convey. 
ances, similar to that which is already in opera. 
tion in other parts of Italy and Germany. 

A summary of the total average expenditure 
on the roads, bridges, rivers, canals, lakes and 
harbours, gives the following results: 

Government expenditure .. 3,200,000 lire.t 
Township ....ditto...... 420,000 
City of Venice ditto...... 190,000 
Private Companies ...... 940,000 
Total ...... £750,000 lire. 

This was exceeded in 1824 by 900,000 lire of 
extraordinary expenses towards the new great 
German road, and 2,000,000 lire, spent in re. 
pairing the damage done by the bursting of the 
rivers in 1823; which carried the whole expen. 
diture in 1824 to 7,650,000 lire. 

There are 25 royal roads, and 217 main town- 
ship roads communicating with them. To these 
may be added, 2108 streets in the city of Venice, 
of which 22 are main streets ; and as no separate 
mention is made by Quadri of the streets of the 
other capital towns, they are probably in the 
general estimate of roads. 

The state maintains 478 bridges, of which, 77 
are of wood, 401 of stone; besides these there 
are 632 principal township bridges, 263 being of 
wood, and 369 of stone; and 3832 smaller 
bridges. 

There are, moreover, 306 bridges in the city 
of Venice itself; of which, 36 are wooden, and 
270 of stone, besides 80 private bridges. 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Royal College of Physicians......Nine, P.M- 
Mon. { Royal Goupraphienl Society......Nine, P.M- 
Zoological Society (Scientific 
BUSiM€SS) se sevecseeeseeseeedh Po 8, PiMe 
Medico-Botanical Scciety........ Bight, P.M- 
Institution of Civil Engineers. ... Eight, ?-M- 
Web. Society of Arts ......... «4 p. 7, P.M 
T hn aka. RRR nega «4 p. 8, PMs 
aad Society of Antiquaries .........- Eight, P.M. 
Royal Institution. ........+.+++++4 P+ 3PM: 
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THEATRICALS 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


This Evening, THE KING’S SEAL, ‘THE KING'S WwoRD 
and KING ARTHUR. 


Monday, PIZZARO ; and KING ARTHUR, , 

Tecsies, THE KING'S. SEAL. THE KING’S WORD; and 
KING ARTHUR. 

Wednesday, THE RED MASK; and KING ARTHUR. 

THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN, 

This Evening, GUSTAVUS ; and THE PANTOMIME. wae 

Monday, THE BRIGAND (Alessandro Massaront, oe. AN 
lack). THE REVOLT OF THE HAREM; and THE PA? 


OMIME, 
Tuesday, Bellini’s Opera, LA SONNAMBULA. 
Tae Pantomime every Evening. 
* 607.0065 Tornature are equal to 15 English acres. 
+ The Italian lira, which was introduced on the esta- 
blishment of the Kingdom of Italy, is exactly equivalent 
to the French franc, or 94d, English currency. 
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DRURY LANE. 

Tur constitution of the bills at this house on 
Tuesday had three kings at the head of it ; and 
considering the quadruped nature of the last 

iece, the management might write over the 
door, * The Three Kings — Entertainment for 
Man and Horse— The King’s Seal’ —*T he 
King’s Word,’ and * King Arthur.”” The middle 
one was the novelty of Tuesday. It isan adapta~ 
tion from the French by Mr. Addison; and 
while we allow him all due credit for a piece 
which, in the earlier scenes particularly, was 
received with great laughter and considerable 
applause, we must condemn the haste which 
has not left him time to correct the gross errors 
of the French author with reference to English 
history. The scene is laid in England, in the 
reign ‘of Charles the Second ; and to say nothing 
of a personage represented (with excellent hu- 
mour) by Mr. Harley, who is, in point of occu- 
ation, scarcely equal to * Le Bailli’ of a French 
village, but who is called “The Sheriff,” we 
have a small farmer, whom the king has insulted 
by making unlawful proposals to his wife, com- 
pensated by being created Duke of Cornwall !— 
The ignorance of the French author really ought 
to have been corrected. 

Miss Ellen Tree, Mr. Warde, Mr. Cooper, and 
all concerned, exerted themselves with praise- 
worthy zeal; and the success of the drama was 
decided. 

COVENT GARDEN. 

A comedy, in three acts, called ‘Off to the 
Continent,’ altered from one in five, by Farquhar, 
entitled * The Constant Couple,’ was produced 
here on Tuesday last. We cannot think the 
revival a judicious one. The play, as written by 
Farquhar, is by no means one of his best. It is 
one of manners, rather than of any particular 
plot or interest ; and though our present manners 
may, in truth, be little less loose or immoral 
than those of the day in which this comedy was 
written, we have at least the “ ars celare artem,” 
or decency to conceal our indecency. The 
Augean cleansing, too, which the dialogue has 
had to undergo, has removed its pungency with 
its impurity. Mr. Wallack, Mr. Bartley, Mr. 
Meadows, Mr. Blanchard, Mr. Webster, Mrs. 
Faucit, &c. did their best ; and Miss Betts sang 
some songs to justify its being called a“ play 
with music”; but, on the whole, it must be 
owned that it was very dull. Mr. Wallack 
availed himself of the only opportunity he had, 
and played a drunken scene remarkably well.— 
The costume of the piece was very queer. We 
remember a silly army coxcomb, who imagined 
that everybody must be military, and who, when 
addressed by a stranger, always stopped him 
with, “Beg your pardon—what regiment 2” This 
question might very fairly have been put to Mr. 
Vining on the occasion we are writing of. 





MISCELLANEA 

Literature and Art in 1834.—According to the 
‘Literary Advertiser for 1834,’ the number of 
new books published during the past year was 
about 1270, exclusive of new editions, pam- 
phlets, or periodicals, being upwards of 100 more 
than in 1833.—The number of engravings was 
73 (including 31 portraits,) 15 of which are en- 
graved in the Line manner, 49 in Mezzotinto, 
and 9 in Chalk, Aquatinta, &c. 

Knight's Patent Pen-holder.—We detest steel 
pens, and every variety of pen, from ruby to 
ron, except the grey guose quill; still, steel 
pens have their advantages, and, certainly, many 
of the inconveniences of which we complain are 
obviated by this ingenious holder which Mr. 
Charles Knight has invented. The spring in 
the shank gives the holder elasticity, nearly 
equal to that of the quill, and prevents the 
painful weariness produced by the rigidity of 
all the holders previously contrived. 





Monthyon Prize-—From the report of the 
proceedings of the Institute of France, we learn, 
that of fifty-seven memoirs forwarded by the 
competitors for the Monthyon legacy, the com- 
mission had decided, that that of B. Phillips, 
Esq., of Wimpole Street, was entitled to the first 
place. The subject of his Essay was ‘ A Mode 
of curing Aneurismal Tumours, without Liga- 
ture or the Knife,’ by passing through the sac 
one, two, or more threads of silk.—Medical Ga- 
zetle. 

Africa.—( Extract from a letter, dated Old 
Calabar, Sept. 13, 1834.)—The natives of this 
place are in some degree civilized, from their 
constant traffic with Europeans ; but they retain 
many of their old customs and superstitions. 
When a man is sick, they kill goats and fowls, 
and tie them to stakes opposite the door, as 
propitiatory sacrifices: when he dies, they keep 
firing guns for several days, and kill a number 
of slaves, according to his rank; they dance, 
and play upon small drums, bells, and all kinds 
of discordant instruments, and get drunk on 
membo, a kind of acid juice which exudes from 
wounds made in the bamboo. ‘They have a 
caste among them which they call Ebo-men, 
who perform some ceremonies for the sick and 
dead, dressed up in a most grotesque manner. 
They circumcise, are polygamists, and abstain 
from certain kinds of food; but they have no 
form of worship—are great thieves, and very 
treacherous. There are a few white negroes, 
or Albinos, to be seen among them; but these 
are a disgusting-looking and despised variety. 
* * * In one of my rambles, a few days ago, 
I called upon an old King, who lives a few 
miles in the country. I was hospitably treated, 
but with much ceremony. The dinner was 
composed principally of the flesh of the ele- 
phant, (which is coarse and strong,) yams, palm 
oil, salt, and pepper. I asked where they got 
the elephant; and they said, about eight days’ 
journey (or 160 miles,) in the interior. When 
the old fellow took atumbler of palm wine, an at- 
tendant struck a curiously-shaped bell all the time 
he was drinking. They eat monkeys, antelopes, 
deer, wild boars, goats, and sheep, and a kind 
of small cow, which they never milk. I have 
often advised them to use milk, but they are 
too lazy to look after the cattle: there are no 
horses. Several snakes have got up the cable, 
and been taken on the deck. ‘There are lizards 
of all colours, and in great abundance ; and the 
chamelion is sometimes met with. The pro- 
ducts of the soil are—yams ; a root called konky 
by the natives; Indian corn, plantains, and ba- 
nanas. The natives cannot comprehend the 
percussion gun ; and, one day, when I made an 
excursion about twenty miles up the river, when 
they saw me shoot birds flying, they almost fell 
into fits: some shook hands with me; others 
took me in their arms, and hugged me, swear- 
ing vehemently, that I passed all white man, and 
black man too. My spectacles, too, pose them 
not a little.—This is the rainy season; from 
June until October is wet: then come the smokes, 
lasting till the end of January; then the very hot 
weather; with occasional tornados, in April 
and May. This is the sickly time with the natives ; 
the smokes are the most unhealthy for us. 

The River Amazon.—We learn from the 
Hampshire Telegraph that Lieut. Wm. Smythe, 
and Mr. Frederick Lowe, mate, of the Sumarang, 
were left at Callao, when that vessel sailed for 
England, they having volunteered their services, 
at the request of the Peruvian Government, to 
proceed to Lima, for the purpose of embarking 
on one of the branches of the river Amazon, to 
explore their way until its junction with the 
main stream, down which they are to voyage to 
the sea. The object is to ascertain, by survey, 
the practicability of bringing goods up the river 
Amazon, to within twelve days’ journey of Lima, 
thus opening a rew channel for the commerce 





of Europe with Peru, without the danger and 
loss of time consequent on a passage round 
Cape Horn. The Peruvian government has 
promised every assistance in their power, and 
an escort of soldiers, under the command of an 
intelligent native otticer of Engineers. Com- 
modore Mason was, therefore, induced to give 
permission to those officers to remain for that 
purpose ; and from the known skill, energy, and 
perseverance of Lieut. Smythe, who was with 
Capt. Beechey in the Blossom, on her voyage of 
discovery along the north-west coast of the 
South American continent, there is good reason 
to expect these enterprising officers will succeed 
in their useful though arduous attempt. 

Vegetation.—Nothing can be more singular 
than the table in which plants 
spring up on certain occasions. Thus after the 
great fire of London in 1666, the whole surface of 
the devastated city was in a short time covered 
with a luxuriant crop of the Sisymbrium irio, in 
such profusion, that it was calculated that the 
whole of the rest of Europe did not contain so 
many specimens of this plant. Again, wherever 
a salt spring breaks out at a distance from the 
sea, its vicinity immediately abounds with salt 
plants, although none grew there before. When 
Jakes are drained, a new kind of vegetation 
springs up. Thus, when the Danish island of 
Zealand was drained, Vilny observed Carex 
cyperoides springing up, although that species 
is naturally not a native of Denmark, but a 
native of the north of Germany.—Dr. Graves’s 
Introductory Lecture. 








NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 
IN THE PRESS, 
A new edition of the Essays of Elia.—An Excursion 
in North Wales, by Mr. Roscoe, embellished with plates. 


Just published.—Bibliopegia ; or, the Art of Book- 
binding in all its Branches, with nine Engravings, 
by John Andrews Arnett, I8mo. 6s.—Allan Gilbert's 
Last Birthday, 18mo. ls. 6¢.—‘The Casket of Know- 
ledge, ‘ Phrenology,’ 40 Cards in case, 5s. 6d.—Rus- 
sell’s Ancient Atlas, royal 8vo. 12s. coloured, 10s. plain, 
ditto 4to. coloured, 24s.—Waite on the Gums, 12mo. 
6s.—The Village Churchyard, and other Poems, by 
Lady Stuart Wortley, post 8vo. $s.6¢.—The Classic and 
Connoisseur in Italy and Sicily, by the Rev. G. W. D. 
Evans, 3 vols, 8vo. 36s.—Keightley’s History of Greece, 
12mo. 6s. 6d.—The Vhilosophy of Health, by South- 
wood Smith, M.D. 12mo. 7s.—Arithmetic for Young 
Children, 18mo. 1s. 6d.—Musical Library, ‘ Vocal,’ 
Vol. 1. folio, 10s. 6d.; Ditto, ‘ Instrumental,’ Vol, 
I. 10s. 6d.; Supplement to ditto, Vol. 1. 8s.— 
Kvan’s Sermons on the Spirit of Holiness, 12mo. 4s.— 
Doering’s Horace, with English Notes, by Professor 
Anthon, 12mo. 7s. 6d.—A Supplement to the Ist, 2nd, 
and 3rd Parts of Chitty’s General Practice of the Law, 
Svo. 7s. 6d.—The Inf sof D Y, post 8vo. 
5s. 6d.—British Cyclopedia of Arts and Sciences, 2 
vols. royal 8vo. 39s.—Rowbotham’s Diamond French 
Dictionary, 32mo, 3s, 6d. roan, 5s. morocco.—Narra- 
tive of the Campaigns of the 28th Regiment, since 
1802, by Lieut.-Colonel Charles Cadell, post 8vo. 9s.— 
Penruddock ; a ‘Tale, by the Author of * Waltzberg,’ 
3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d.—Principles and_ Illustrations 
of Morbid Anatomy, by J. Hope, M.D. F.R.S. royal 
8vo. 5/. 5s.—Goodwin’s Exposition of the Ninth Chap- 
ter of the Epistie to the Romans, with Preface, by 
Thomas Jackson, 8vo. 8s.—The British Child’s Spell- 
ing Book, by Henry Innes, l2mo. ls.—The New 
Primer; or, Ladder to Learning, 1Smo. 6¢d.—Family 
Prayers, by the author of ‘ Explanatory and Practical 
Comments,’ 12mo, 4s. 6¢.—The Book of Revelation, 
with Notes, by the Rev. Isaac Ashe, 12mo. 5s.— 
Villeroi; or, Religion founded on Principle, not on 
Excitement, by the Author of ‘ Valley of the Clusone,’ 
l2mo. 5s.—The Church at Philippi, by the Rev. J. 
Pye Smith, D.D. l2mo. 5s.—Draper’s Bible Lives, 
2 vols. 32mo. 3s, 6d.—G of Entomology, b 
Edward Newman, 12mo. 8s. 6¢.—Maund's Botanic 
Garden, Vol. V. 4to. 37s. large, 25s. small; Part X. 
19s. large, 12s. small; No. 121, combining a Floral 
Register, 1s. 6d. large, 1s. small. 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


P. B.—Z.—W. received.—We will examine into 
the facts stated by W. R. F.—The MS. is left for 1. M. 
at our Publisher’s,— We are obliged to a correspondent 
for the account, copied from the foreign papers, respect- 
ing the level of the Baltic, but it appeared some months 
since in the Athenaum.—We cannot find the poem 
referred to by M., who is, of course, at liberty to send 
it to any other journal. 

Our Publisher will give 1s. each for Nos. 107, 108, 
167, 168, and 169 of the ATHEN ZUM. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
HE REV. HENRY STEBBING, M.A. 


&c., Author of the ‘ History of the Church’ in Dr. Lard- 
ner’s Cyclopwiia,&c. &c. receives PRIVATE PUPILS, Terms, 
100 Guineas per Annum, 

London, 16, Euston-square. 


CHOOL of DESIGN, for the Education of 


Artists, and Instruction of Amateurs, in the Principles and 
Practice of Drawing and Painting ; bining every ad g 
for the Study of the Human Figure, with the other branches of 
the Fine Arts, forming, also, a ning: oye | School for the Royal 
Academy. The Course embraces the following Studies :—The 
Art of Design in its most simple and specific meaning—The 
Delineation of Objects—Geometry—Optics—Perspective—Ana- 
tomy of the Haman Figure, comprising Osteology and Myology— 
Proportion—Beanty—Light and Shadow—Character—Ex pression 
—Composition—and Colour.—Terms may be known at No, 6, 
Charloute-strect, Bloomsbury, corner of Streatham-street. 


oe TOCE WELD AC E GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, conducted by Mr. HILLIARD, of Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford, will RE-OPEN on the 26th inst. Mr. Hilliard 
receives into his house Twenty Young Gentlemen, whom he pre- 
pares for the Universities, the Professions, and Mercantile pur- 
suits. The Pupils enjoy all the comforts of home, with the ad- 
vantages of a Public School. Terms moderate.—For particulars, 
&c. apply (if by letter, post paid) to the Principal at the School, 
Stockwell-place, Surrey. its 
RIVATE TUITION.—A Lapy wishes to 
e as Pupil a little Girl (not ander twelve years of 
age), to instruct with her Niece in ail the usual branches of a 
Volite Education, The first Lnstractors in Music, Drawing, and 
Dancing, attend, The French, Italian, and Spanish Languages 
are taught, and Latin, if required, . 

It is presumed that the situation would be very desirable for a 
child who is an orphan, or whose friends are in a distant clime, 
as the utmost kindness will be shown to her, and the strictest at- 
tention will be given to her religious instruction, health, aud 
mMauuers, 

The most respectable references will be given, amongst them, 
to the friends of her late pupil. 

For terms, &c. address letiers, free of postage, to L. M.N, R., 
to the care of Marcer, Bookseller aud Stationer, Andover, Hants, 

















Sale by Auction. 


SPLENDID BOOKS, BOOKS OF PRINTS, ETC. 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE and SON, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
street, on MONDAY, January 26, 1835, and following Days, 
at Half-past Twelve o'clock precisely, 
COMPRISING, 
N Forto, Whittaker’s Coronation of George 
IV. printed in gold—Lodge’s Portraits, 3 vols. morocco— 
Sir J. Reynolds’ Works, India proofx—Cooke’s Southern Coast, 
French proois—Hearne and Byrne's Antiquities, proofs and 
etchings, 2 vols.—Smith’s Select Views in Italy, proofs, etchings, 
&e. 2 vols. mor.—Gell’s Topography of Troy. In Qvarro, 
Storer’s Cathedrals, ludia, 4 vols.—Scott’s Bibl Is.— Leigh's 
Panoramas of the Thames, Rome, and Constantinopie—Sicilian 
and German Scenery, proofs and etchings (only 25 printed )— 
Daniel’s Rural Sports, first edit, mor.—Landmann’s Portugal, 2 
vols. half mor.—Lysous’ Environs, 4 vols. large paper—Vies et 
(Buvres de Raphael, proofs, 5 vols, ANp In Ocravo, Beauties of 
England and Wales, 25 vols.—Parnaso Italiano, 56 vols.—New 
Monthly Magazine, 33 vols.—Scott’s Novels and Poems, 60 vols, 
—Rogers’ Italy and Poems, plates after Turner and Stothard, 2 
vols.—Buffon’s Natural History, by Smeilie and Wood, 20 vols,— 
Literary Souvenir, 1828 to 1634, 9 vols.—Naturalist’s Library, 6 
vols.—British Essayists, 45 vols.—Butler’s Hudibras, 3 vols. large 
paper—lIilastrations to Turver’s Annual Tour and Literary Sou- 
venir for 1835—Selection of Works on Angling aud Sporting— 
Case of Fishing-tackle, Fishing-rods, &c. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms, 








LIFE ANNUITIES 
TO SECURE INCREASED INCOMES. 

HE ROYAL UNION LIFE ANNUITY 

OFFICE, established in 1824 by Act of Parliament, and 

with powers now enlarged and confirmed under 10th Geo. IV. 

and 4th and Sth Wm. IV., having published ‘Tables for the pur- 

) & prospectus of a single sheet, 

the same may be had on application by letter (post paid) to the 

priucipal Office, 5, Lancaster-place, Strand; or to any of the 
Country Agents. 


> 
AGLE LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
established 1807. 
DISTINCT TABLES FOR MALE AND FEMALE LIFE. 
The Directors have caused New Tables to be calculated, in 
which the relative values of the Lives of the two sexes are at all 
ages distinguished. In ¢ of this improvement, the 
younger Male Lives are insured at premiums below the ordinary 
rales; the Female Lives on terms lower than any other Office, 
Annual Premiums required for the Assurance of £100. to 
received on the Death of a 


MALE. 
Seven Whole 
| Life. | 





Years. 





£. 8. d. 
163 


owrwomh 
Saawas 
scone 


618 2 370 

Prospectus, exhibiting this remarkable distinction at every 
age, may be obtained at the Office of the Company. 

Life Assurances may be eflected for North and South America, 
for the East Indies, for any of the British Colonies or Garrisons, 
for a continued or an especial Maritime Risk, for the whole of 
Life, or for the duration of any Military, Civil, or Diplomatic 


Duty. 
Four-fifths of the goeinesediotens among the Assured, whether 


at home or abroad, 








NRY P. SMITH, Actuary. 


" In 12mo. 3s, 6d. bound, 
OVUS GRASCORUM EPIGRAMMA- 
‘TUM et POEMATUM DELECTUS: cum uova Versione 
et Notis: Opera THOMA JOHNSON, A.M. In usum Schole 
Etonensis. Editio nova, recoguita, et prioribus emendatior. 
_ Etone, excudebat E, Williams, apud quem veneunt. 
we te hentia ae ‘ > 2 F. Rivington; G.B. 
H er et Socios ; Simpkin et Marshall; Longman et Socios ; 
J. Duncan; S. Poole; et Fe Houlston, ’ ” 





HE CABINET CYCLOPAEDIA. 
Conducted and Edited by Dr. LARDNER. 
Publishing in Mouthly Volumes, small 8vo. 6s. cloth, with o 
Vignette, designed by Corbould, and engraved by Finden. 

The publication of this work having been now continued with- 
out interruption for upwards of five years, and 62 Volumes (one 
half of the work) having appeared in that period, the Publishers 
take this occasion of recalling to the recollection of the Sub- 
scribers and the Public the general design and scope of the work, 
as laid down in their original Prospectus, from which no depar- 
ture has been or is intended to be made. Like other Cyclopeedias, 
this is intended to form an extensive work of reference. But 
in addition to the many conveniences which it will possess as a 
work of reference, it presents likewise to those not possessed 
of a complete library, an extensive and varied library of iustruc- 
tion and entertainment, proceeding from the pens of the most 
distinguished ornaments of the present age, in Literature, in 
Science, and in Art. 

‘the publication will proceed as usual without interruption on 
the Ist of each Month, until the Cyclopzedia shall be completed. 

«#* Any of the Volumes may be purchased separately. 

The following statement will enable the Subscribers and the 
Public to perceive the present state of the work, and to estimate 
ils lulure progress. 


Complete Works published :—1. HISTORY. 
Scotland, 2 vols. by Sir Walter Scott. 
Outlines of History, 1 vol. by Thos. Keightley. 
Italian Republics, 1 vol. by J. C. L. de Sismondi. 
Netherlands, 1 vol. by T. C. Grattan. 
France, 3 vols. by E. E. Crowe. 
United States of America, 2 vols. 
Poland, 1 vol. by S. A. Dunham. 
Switzerland, 1 vol. 
The Church, 2 vols. by the Rev. H. Stebbing. 
Spain and Portugal, 5 vols. by S. A. Dunham. 
The Fail of the Roman Empire, 2 vols. by 

Sismondi. 

Chronology of History, lvol. by Sir Harris Nicolas. 
Europe during the Middle Ages, 4 vols. by S. A. 


Duntan. 
2. BIOGRAPHY. 
Eminent British Lawyers, 1 vol. by Henry Roscoe. 
British Military Commanders, 3 vols. by Rev. 
G, Gleig. 
*3. NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Preliminary Discourse, 1 vol. by Sir John 
fJerschel. 
History of Natural Philosophy, 1 vol. by Baden 
Powell, Professor of Nat. Phil. in the University of Oxford. 
Treatise on Arithmetic, 1 vol. by Dr. Lardner. 
Treatise on Astronomy, 1 vol. by Sir John 
Herschel. 
Mechanics, } vol. by Capt. Kater and Dr. Lardner. 
Treatise on Optics, 1 vol. by Sir David Brewster. 
Treatise on Heat, | vol. by Dr. Lardner. 
Treatise on Chemistry, 1 vol. by Prof. Donovan. 
Hydrostatics and Pneumatics, 1 vol. by Dr. 
Larduer. 

4. ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 
Brewing, Baking, &c. 1 vol. by Prof. Donovan. 
Treatise on the Silk Manufacture, 1 vol. 

Treatise on the Manufactures in Metal, 3 vols. 
Manufactures in Porcelain and Glass, 1 vol. 

5. GEOGRAPHY. 
Maritime Discovery, 3 vols. by W. D. Cooley. 

6. NATURAL HISTORY. 
Preliminary Discourse, 1 vol. by Wm. Swainson. 
Vols. published of Works in progress of Publication. 

HISTORY. 

England, vol. I. to IV. 
tome, vol. I. 

Germanic Empire, v. I. 

BIOGRAPHY. 
Eminent British Statesmen, vol. I. 
Eminent British Naval Commanders, by Robert 
Southey, Poet-Laureate. 
Eminent Foreign Statesmen, vol. I. 
The following are among the Works in Preparation. 
Botany, by the Rev. J. S. Henslow, Prof. Bot. 
University of Cambridge. M 
Mineralogy, by A. Levi, Professor of Mathematics, 
University of France. 

Physiology of Man and of Animals. 

Zoology, by William Swainson. 

The Cotton Manufacture, a ape Ure, M.D. 

The Art of Transport by Land and Water, by 
Dr. Larduer, 

History of Ireland, by Thomas Moore, Esq. 3 vols. 

History of Greece, by the Rev. C. Thirlwall, 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

History of the Reformation, by the Rev. H. 


Grecian and Roman An- 
tiquities, vol. I. 


Stebbing. 
History of the Moors, in 3 vols. by R. Southey, Esq. 
Natural Philosophy—the remaining Volumes of 
the Cabinet of, by Dr. Larduer, 
A Treatise on Geography, by W. D. Cooley. 
A Treatise on Geology, by the Rev. W. D. Cony- 


eare. 

A Treatise on Extinct Animals, by Dr.Fleming. 

A History of Russia, in 2 vols. 

Northern and Scandavian History, 1 vol. 

Lives of the most Eminent Literary and Scientific 
Men of Eugland, France, and Germany, by various distin- 
guished Contributors, 

London ; Longman and Co.; and John Taylor. 





, - THE LANDED GENTRY. 
n 8v0. embellished with Engravings of the Armori 
— poly. _— a —_ ee of Edward John tytietontot 
-P. for o. ce il. Ms. 6d. i c 
the Second Volume of the. Sa cots, 
ISTORY of the COM MONERS 
of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, 
By JOHN BURKE, Esq. 

4 A COMPANION to the PEERAGE and BARONETAGE, 
*The want of a work of this nature, furnishing an account 
all the families constituting the gentry of the United Kip; a 
had long been extensively Feit and acknowledged.”— Preface - 

ts, ey isa a he deepest interest, and containing, i " 
vast a portion of family history a rh it ‘i > 

other country could produce. Besides the ‘descents tte 

riages, and armorial bearings of every family, it contains the 

Most memorable actions of persons who have distinguished — 

selves, intermixed with curions ancedotes,”—Sun. , 
Published for Henry Colburn, by R. Bentley; 

eae ry aud a Cumming, Dublin. Subse: 
ames are also receive ev 

= y every Bookseller throughout the 





IRELAND AND THE IRISH. 
Now ready, to be completed in Six Monthly Parts, pric 

Part, and embellished with upwards f 40 ere 

Fac-similes, Part Ist of a new and cheaper Edition of 

ai JONAH BARRINGTON’S yp. 

} MOIRS of IRELAND and the UNION, 

Considering the great importance of the subject, and the nu. 
merous persons who take a deep interest in the welfare of 
Ireland, it is presumed that this new and cheaper Edition of Sir 
Jonah as bporets — the Portraits and Embellish. 
teuts of the original expeasive Publication, will 
acceptable to the publien ‘ as 

“* The author hopes, by the revival and completion of this Hie 
tory, to open wide the eyes of Great Britain to the present 
dangers of Ireland ; to draw aside the curtain of ignorance and 
prejudice by which her history has been so long obscured; to 
compare her once rising prosperity with her existing miseries: 
to discover the occult causes of their continuance, and the false 
principles of her misrule ; to display her sacrifices tor England, 
and to unmask her libellers in both countries.”—Anthor’s Pref. 

Published for H. Colbarn, by R, Bentley. Sold by all Book- 
sellers, Agent for Ireland, Mr. John Camming, Dublin, 

Now ready, uniform in size and price with the Waverley Novel 

(only 5s. per Vol. bound), beautifully printed, and embellished 
__with a Portrait of the Author, &c, 

R. BULWER’S PELHAM; 

’ Or, The ADVENTURES of a GENTLEMAN, 

Being the commencement of a new, revised, handsomely illus- 
trated, and more select Collection of 
*COLBURN’S MODERN NOVELISTS.’ 
To be continued Monthly. 

The Embellishments, from Designs by eminent Artists, will be 
executed under thesuperintendence of the Messrs. Finden. Each 
Novel will be completed, whenever possible, in a single volume, 
with corrections and occasional Notes pd the several Authors, 
expressly made for this Edition; and the whole will form a 
cheap, elegant, and highiy adorned Collection of the best Works 
of Fiction, from the pens of the most distinguished living Writers, 

London: Published for Henry Colburn, by R. Bentley. 

Orders received by all Booksellers and Newsvenders, 


MR. GUY’S POPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS. 
In royal 18mo, with Seven useful Maps, the 13th edition, price 
only 3s. bound in red. 


CHOOL GEOGRAPHY, on a New and 


Easy Plan. 
By JOSEPH GUY, 
Late of the Military College, Great Marlow. 
*,* A KEY to the Problems, 1s. 6d.; and the Maps done ap 
separately, printed on royal drawing paper, and coloured, 2s. 

This admirable school book has done more to facilitate the 
knowledge of Geography than any other volume offered to the 
notice of schools; so perfect is it considered for teaching, that 
the author’s work on Astronomy owes its extensive sale to the 
same plan having been adopted in its arrangement. 

Guy’s General School Question-Book, in 
Ancient and Modern History, Biography, Geography, Astronomy, 
and all other Subjects tending to enlarge the Boundaries of Ju. 
venile Knowledge. 4th edition, in a thick volume, 12m, illus- 
trated with a Chart of the Epochs and leading Events of Ancient 
History, handsomely printed. Price 4s. 6d. bound. 

Guy’s Chart of General History, on a large 
sheet, coloured ; a Companion to the above, 5th edition, price 7s. ; 
or on canvas and rollers, price 10s. 6d. 

Guy’s Elements of Astronomy, familiarly ex- 
plaining the general Phenomena of the Heavenly Bodies, &c. 
with 18 fine Copperplates, 5th edit. price 5s. bound. 

Guy’s New British Primer. The 27th edit. 
in a neat half-binding, price only 6d. 

Guy’s British Spelling-Book. The 37th 
edition, fine Frontispiece, and many Cuts. 15, 6d. bound. 

Guy’s New British Expositor: a Sequel to 
the British Spelling-Book. The 4th edit., enlarged. 1s.6d. bd 

“an Expositor should ever step between the Spelling-book 
and the Dictionary.” 

Guy’s New British Reader, with 17 Wood- 
cuts. 8th edit. improved. Price 3s. 6d. bound. a2 

Guy’s Pocket Cyclopxdia. The 10th edition, 
enlarged, and extensively improved, with the addition of nume- 
rous appropriate Cuts, in a handsome thick volume, 12mo. price 
10s, 6d. boards; or in morocco, gilt edges, for Presents, 135. 6d. 

Guy’s Tutor’s Assistant ; or, Complete Scho- 
lar’s Arithmetic. Ona Plan materially to aid the Comprehension 
and accelerate the Progress of the Learner, as well as to facilitate 
and greatly abridge the Labour of the Teacher. The 10th edil. 
price 2s. 12mo. neatly bound. ‘ 

A Key to the above, containing the Solutions 
of the Questions given much at length, and in the correct school 
form of working, for the greater ease and convenience of general 
reference ; together with additional Questions for the use of 
Teachers in examining their pupils, but not included in 
Arithmetic. Price 4s. 6d. bound in blue, and lettered. R 

Guy’s School Cyphering-Book, 4to. 7th edit 
Price 3s. 6d. half-bound.—KEY to ditto, 6d. 

#,* A peculiarity in this very useful Work is, that the first 
question in each Rule is worked for the Pupil, and ex, ed in 
Words ; thus enabling him to learn a rule without the aid of 


any Teacher. 
London : Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row- 
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. ished large sheet, price 1s. 6d., or mounted on 
Just publ penser pony atike 2s. P 
NEW CLASSIFICATION of the 
iCH VERBS, showing, at one view, the Four Conju- 
FRENCH cyeler Verbs; the Irregular Verbs conjugated 
geen tense and person; together with a General | Rule for 
Me foraation of the fannm ; = os wh, ane » wreatly 
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i by G. Earle, 67, Castle-street, Oxford-street; Sher- 
Publ Paternoster-row ; and to be had of the Author, 
18, Fiusbury-street, Finsbary-square. 
por cece > a oan »6 -_ 
" WORK, BY THE AUTHOR OF °SIX WEEKS 
eaial 7" ON THE LOIRE? 

In 3 vols, post Svo. 7 

HANCES and CHANGES; 

A DOMBSTIC TALE. E 
By the Author of ‘Six Weeks on the Loire.’ 

«We expressed our very cordial approbation of this ladv’s 
former work ; and we tind the same spirit pervading the present, 
which geutly and sweetly recommends the domestic duties. It is 
not calculated to astonish or to dazzie, but to instruct and to 
charm by a mild and quiet beauty.”"—Athenaum. 

Saunders and Otley, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 


CONSUMPTION. 
Dedicated, by permission, to the King. 
The 2nd e it. eularged, price 7s. 6d. : 
ASES illustrative of a very successful Mode 
of treating CONSUMPTION. 4 ; 
By Sir CHARLES SCUDAMORE, M.D. F.R.S. 
Published by Longman and Co, Paternoster-row. 
Also, by the same Author, . 
Several other Treatises on Medical Subjects. 


NOVELTY IN THE ARTS. 
Just published, by Ackermann and Co, 96, Sirand, 
(Being the first of a Series, ) i * 
HE CASKET of KNOWLEDGE; con- 
taining an Epitome of the Science of Phrenology, and the 
Moral tntluence of Phrenology when directed to the Purposes of 
Education. Arranged for the Social Circle, on a set of Cards 
within the compass of a neat pocket volume, and illustrated with 
an em head, so as to render it perfectly intelligible to 
every class of readers. 


Just published, in 1 vol. post Svo. price 8s. 6d. in boards, 
HE VILLAGE CHURCHYARD, and 
other POEMS. 
By Lady EMMELINE STUART WORTLEY. 
By the same Authoress, 
London at Night, and other Poems. 
Post 8vo. 5s. bds. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orai _ Brown, Green, and Longman. 
“Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. with 7 Plates, price 10s. Gd, bids. 
TREATISEon MARINE SURVEYING. 
By THOMAS CHARLES ROBSON, 
Of the Hon. East India Company’s Service. 

“ [tis just such an elementary work as is required for the use 
of those who have all to learn. Mr. Robson has conferred a 
benefit apon the maritime interest at large.’’—Metropolitan Mag. 

“A very able aud very useful work,”’—Lit. 
London; Longman, Rees, and Co. Edinburg 











: Charles Smith, 


DR. LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPADIA, 
In Monthly Volumes, small 8vo. 6s. each, in cloth. 
On Feb. 1, forming Vol. 63 of the above, 
IVES of the most eminent LITERARY 
and SCIENTIFIC MEN. By SOUTHEY, JAS. MONT- 
GUMERY, the LORD BISHOP of CLOYNE, Sir D. BREWSTER, 
Me. SHELLEY, &ec, &e. V ol. I, 
Published Jan. 1, History of England, Vol. 1V. 
continued from Sir James Mackintosh. 
ndon: Longman and Co.; and John Taylor. 
A Just published, 
J.C. LOUDON S PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
HE GARDENER’S MAGAZINE, Vol. 10, 
for 1834. 8vo, 17s. 6d. bds. Continued Monthly, at 1s. 6d. 
2. 


The Magazine of Natural History, and Jour- 
nal of Geology, Botany, Mineralogy, Geology, and Meteorology, 
Vol. 7, for 1834, 8vo. 245, bds. Continued Monthly, at 2s. 


3. 

The Architectural Magazine, and Journal of 
Improvements in Architecture, Building, and Furnishing, and 
the various Trades connected therewith, Vul.1, for 1834. 8vo, 
ls. bds. Continued Monthly, at 2s. 

4 


Arboretum Britannicum; or, the Hardy 
Trees of Britain, Native and Foreign, pictorially and botanicaliy 
delineated, and scientifically and popularly described. No. 1, 
with 16 Plates, price 2s. 6d. plain; or with the Plates on draw- 
iwg-paper, 3s. 6d.; with the Botanical Specimens partially 
coloured from Nature, 7s.; and with the Botanical Specimens 
wholly coloured, 10s. 


a London: Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co, 
BUTLER’S OUTLINE MAPS AND EXERCISES. 
Published by John Harris, corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, 

Price 4s. 
EOGRAPHICAL and BIOGRAPHICAL 


EXERCISES, designed for the Use of Young Persons. 
y the lae WILLIAM BUTLER 





B ° 

The 19th edition, improved by his Son, John Olding Butler, of 

Ras, Hackney, with a new set of coloured Maps, 

MRS, TRIMMER’S BOOKS FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 
New Editions of the following Works, by Mrs. TRIMMER, 





Published by John Harris, corner of St. Paul’s Charctiyard. 


NGLISH HISTORY, brought down to the 
resent Time; wi E ings 1 : 
in os bound qth th 48 Engravings on Wood. 2 vols. 
2. Ancient History, with 40 Engravings. 
Price _~ bound. 
% Roman History, with 40 Engravings. 
Price 4s. 6d. bound. ys 7 af 
4. Lessons from the Old Testament, with 24 
Engravings, Price 3s. bound. 
= Lessons from the New Testament, with 40 
Bravings, Price 3s, bound, 








hliched ini 


On the ist February will be rice 1s. ¢ 2En- 
gravings on Steel, No, 1. (to be completed in 18), of 
UAL of ENTOMOLOGY. 
From the German of 
HERMANN BURMEISTER, by W. E. SHUCKARD, M.E.S. 
Vith additional Notes and Plates. 

In presenting a translation of Barmeister’s most admirable 
* Manual of Entomology’ to the notice of the public, the object is 
to supply a cheap, compendious, and, at the same time, highly 
valuable introduction to the science, the want of which has long 
been felt a serious deficiency in the tomological Circle. 

In addition to its numerous other se claims, this work 
will, amidst a multitude of original ex ments and observa- 
tions, be found to comprise, in its Anatomical aud Piysiological 
departments, a generalization of the host of facts elicited by the 
laborious i tions of Strans Durckheim, Miller, Suckver, 
Leon, Dufovr, Nitech, &c. &c., up to avery late period. 

It is confidently believed that such a work must necessarily 
hecome most useful, not only to the Ewtomological, but also to 
the Physiological, student, and the scientitic man in general. 

Edward Churton (late Ball and Churton), Pablic Library, 26, 
Holies-street, Cavendish-square; aud C. Tilt, Fleet-street. 


THE ONLY COMPLET EDITION. 
In 16 vols. Svo, with General Index, price 6/. 17s. in boards, 
4 he WORKS of the RIGHT HONOUR- 
ABLE EDMUND BURKE, 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterioo-place, Pall Mall. 
*%* Several of the latter Volumes may be had to complete 
Sets; also Vols. 4 to 8 of the quarto edition, 
hy COTTA . 7 , > 
HE COTTAGER’S MONTHLY VISI- 
TOR, New Series, embellished with Wood-cuts, price 4d. 
each Number, 
The Volume for the year 1834 is just published, in boards, 
price 4s. ; or 4s. 6d. half-vound. 
the preceding Volumes, for the Years 1821 to 1532, may be 
had, iu boards, price tis.; or half-bound, 6s. 6d. each ; and any 
sin Number, at 6d.; also for the Year 1833, New Series, 
price 4s. boards, or 4s. 6d. half-bound; or in Two Parts, price 
zs. each, sewed, or 2s. 6d, half-bound. 
Printed for J. G. and Ff. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-piace, Pall Mati. 


This day is published, in Bvo. price 12s. in boards, the 3rd edit. 


revised, of 
PARAPHRASTIC TRANSLATION of 
the APOSTOLICAL EPISTL with Notes, 
By PHILIP NICHOLAS SHUTTLEWORTH, D.D. 
Warden of New College, Oxford, and Rector of Foxley, Wilts, 
Printed for J. G.and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Sermons on some of the Leading Principles of 
Christianity. Volume the Second, vo, 12s, Also, a Second 
Edition of the First Volume, #vo. 12s, a 
REV. W. TROLLOPE’S OVID, WITH ENGLISH 
NOTES. 
v In t2mo. price 3s. 6d. bound, 
XCERPTA ex OVIDIO. With English 
Notes and au Jutroduction, containing Rules for con- 
strung, @ Parsing Praxis, Xc. 
By the Rev. W. TROLLOPE, M.A, 
Printed for J. G. and F, Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 








Just published, price 3s. 

~UPPLEMENT to the ACCOUNT of the 
K AUGMENTATION of SMALL LIVINGS, By ‘the 
Governors of the Bounty of Queen Anne, for the Angmentation 
of the Maintenance of the Poor Clergy;” being a Coutinuation 
of that Account to the 31st day of December, 1834. 

By CHRISTOPILER HODGSON, Secretary and Treasurer, 

Londou; Sold by J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paui’s Charch- 
yard, and Waterloo-place, Patl Mail; J. Hatchard and Son, 
Piceadilly ; J. H. Parker, Oxford; and J. aud J. J. Deighton, 
Cambridge, 





NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
In 12mo. price 5s. bound, 
HE COMPLETE MEASURER;; or, the 
whole Art of Measuring: being a plain and comprehen- 
sive Treatise on Practical Geometry and Mensuration. For the 
Use of Schools, and Persous concerned in Measuring, Gauging, 


Surveying, &c, 
By THOMAS KEITH, 
Twenty-second Edition, corrected and enlarged, 
By SAMUEL MAYN . 


Author of the * Key to K 
Printed for Longmar 
and F. Rivingte I 
Whittaker aud 
Houlston and Son ; 
MR. DON’S IMPROV EDITION OF MILLER’S 
GARDENER'’S DICTIONARY. 
Just published, handsomely printed, in 4to. with numerous 
V ood-cuts, price 3/. 12s. in cloth boards, the Third Vol. of 
GENERAL SYSTEM of GARDENING 
and BOTANY ; containing a complete Enumeration and 
Description of all Plants litherto known; with their generic 
and specific Characters, Places of Growth, Time of Flowering, 
Mode of Culture, and their Uses in Medicine and Domestic 
Economy: founded upon Miller’s Gardener’s Dictionary, and 
arranged according to the Natural System. 
By GEORGE DON, F. 
London: Printed for ; dF. Ri 
tichardson ; Jeffery 


- an 
Clarke; Longman and Co,; T. Cadell; J. 
ldwin and Cradock; J, Booker; J. Booth; Harvey 


and Son; 
and Darto s. Bagster: Sherwood and Co.; Harding and 


v’s Complete Measurer,” 

Co.: Baldwin and Cradock ; J. G. 

; Hamilton and Co.; J. Duncan; 
Marshall; Cowie and Co, ; 
Sons, Yor 


rton; J. and W, T, 


#*,* The fir-t and second Volumes may be had, price 37. 12s, 
each, in boards, A Glossary is given in the first Volume, andan 
Index to each. The Work may also be had in Parts, at 6s. each, 


ln small 8vo, price 7s. in boards, 
AN, as KNOWN TO US THEOLOGI- 
CALLY and GEOLOGICALLY, 
iby the Rev. EDWARD NARPS, D.D. 
Rector of Biddenden, Kent, and Regius Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Oxtord, 

#,* The principal object of this publication is to show what 
strong grounds there ar: for a steadfast reliance on the historical 
Evidences of Christianity, notwithstanding the recent discoverics 
in Geology, Comparative Anatomy, &c., and the conclusions 
drawn from thence, 

Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St, Paul’s Charchyard, 
and Waterloo-place, Pall Mail. 





THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY, VOL. X.- 
With Portrait, price 6s., the concluding Volume of the 
ISTORY ofthe CHURCH inSCOTLAND. 
By the Rev. M. RUSSELL, L.L.D. 
Author of the ‘ Co: ion of Sacred and Profane History.” 
*,4* Lately published, Vol. 1. With Portrait. 6s. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-piace. 
Previous Volumes of the Theological Library : 

1. Scripture Biography. By R. W. Evans, 
M.A. Author of the ‘ Rectory of Valehead,’ 6s. 

2. History of the Reformed Religion in France. 
By E. Smedley, M.A. 3 vols. With 14 Portraits, 185. 

3. Lives of British Divines. By C. W. Le 
Bas, M.A.—Wiclif, 1 vol. 6s.—Abp. Cranmer, 2 vols, Por- 
traits, 12s. 2 

4. Consistency of the Whole Scheme of 
Revelation with ltself and with Human Reason. By P, N. 
Shuttleworth, D.D. 6s. 





REV. G. TOWNSEND'S CHRONOLOGICAL 
ARRANGEMENT OF THE BIBLE, 
In 1 large vol, 8vo. price 12. 4s. in cloth boards, 
HE HOLY BIBLE, containing the OLD 
aud NEW TESTAMENTS, arranged in Historical and 
Chronological Order, in such manver that the whole may be read 
as one counected History, in the Words of the Authorized Trans- 
lation. With Select Notes, Indexes, and a Table, dividing the 
Sacred Volume into 365 Portions for daily Reading, 
By the Rev. GEORGE TOWNSEND, M.A. 
Prebendary of Durbam, and Vicar of Northallerton, 
Printed for J. G. an’ F. Rivington, 5t. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pali Mall. 
The New Testament may be had separately, 
price 6s. in boards, 
*,* The larger Edition of the ARRANGEMENT, containing 
a copious Body of Annotations, may be had in four volumes, 
price 4/. in boards; or the Old and New Testament separately, 
price 2/. each. 
SYSTEMS OF HAMILTON AND JACOTOT 
IMPROVED. 
Just published, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
A GRAMMAR of the FRENCH LAN- 
GUAG DENTS, upon a Plan entirely 
Dictionary of 5000 French 
n Alphabetical List of Ter- 
Roots; and Analytical Exercises iu the 


original, i 
Verbs reduced to one Conjugatio 
Minatious and Irregular 
Conversational Style, 

*“* The system advocated by the author is the best that has been 
penyeend for instructing youth in languages,” — Atheneum, 

0. 374. 

J. Souter, 73, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 


MISS EDGEWORTH’S WORKS. 

With superb Embellishments, in Eighteen Volumes, 
MilE TALES and NOVELS of 
MARIA EDGEWORTH, 

Complete in 18 vols. price 5s. each, handsomely bound in water- 
lined cloth, and lettered, The Ilastrations drawn by W. Harvey, 
and engraved in the first style of excellence by Goodall, C, Rolls, 

Goolyear, H. Robinson, Finden, Bacon, Eagleheart, xc. 

This elegant edition correspouds in size and illustration with 
Byron, Crabbe, and Scott's works ; and must be a desirable ac- 
quisition to all libraries. Asa present for youth it is unexcep- 
tionable; and for the drawing-room table no work can be more 
appropriate. “ 

The Edition contains the following, any portion of which 
may be had separately, price 5s. each volume, Viz, : 

Castle Rackrent and Irish Bulls. 1 vol. 

Moral Tales. 2 vols. 

Popular Tales. 2 vols. 

Tales of Fashionable 
Griselda. 5 vols. 

Belinda. 2 vols. 


Leonora, and Letters for Literary Ladies. 
1 vol. 
Patronage. 
Harrington. 1 vol. 
Ormond. 1 vol. 


London: Baldwin and Cradock ; and other Proprietors. 





Life, and Modern 


3 vols. 





FOR PRESERVING THE TEETH. 
. Re 4 
UTLER’S VEGETABLE ‘TOOTH. 
POWDER has so long been in general use, and an ap- 
peudage to the fashionable toilet, that it is almost unnecessary to 
offer any further recommendation in favour of it, Composed of 
Vegetables, without the admixture of any Mineral or pernicious 
ingredient whatever, it is free from the usual objections so justly 
formed against the use of other Deutifrices, and if used regularly, 
will preserve the Teeth in a sound state even to oldage. BUT- 
LER’S ASTRINGENT TINCTURE may be used most advan- 
tageously along with the Vegetable Tooth Powder. Possessing 
antiscorvutic and antiseptic, as well as astringent properties, it 
assists in causing the gums, when injured by disease or delicate 
health, to support the teeth firmly in their sockets, 

Prepared aud sold in boxes and bottles, 2s. 9d. each, by 
Thomas Butler, Chemist, No, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's, 
London ; and (authenticated by his name and ress being 
printed in the accompanying stamps and labels) may also be ob- 
tained at Sanger’s, 150, Oxford-street; and of most respectable 
Druggists and Perfumers. 

3 > 7 Th 
WASS’S PURIFIED WHITE 
e ALMOND SOAP. 

The Manufacturers of Fancy Soaps have long since considered 
thev bad arrived at the summit of perfection; but the first trial 
of Wass’s White Almond Soap will prove that the discovery 

t. W. has made exceeds all other Soaps for its purity, by 

cleansing and softening the skin, and making a superior creamy 
lather, which adds so much to the comfort in washing and shaving, 
as well as the fine fragrance of its perfume, From the many 
satisfactory accounts which have been received of this valuable 
article, R. W. will select one remark from a Gentleman con- 
cerning it:—* I have been a connoisseur in Soap ever since I 
began to shave—(and the Gentieman appeared to be upwards 
of fifty vears of —TI have travelled through Germany, France, 
Italy, Xc., and have used all the Soaps which have been recom- 
meided to me, but I have not found any to equal your White 
Almond Soap.’’—Sold in squares at 8d., and round cakes at 8d. 
Is., and Is. 6d. each; being one third less than the usual rice 
for fine Fancy Svaps.——Manufactured by R. Wass, 21, King 
Wiilliam-street, London Bridge. 
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THE ATHENZUM. 





THE SACRED CLASSICS, 
Published under the especial Patronage of HER MAJESTY, and Edited by the Rev. R. CATTERMOLE, B.D. 
and the Rev. H. STEBBING, M.A. 


On February I, Vol. XIV. of the Series, price 3s. 6d. cloth lettered, 


ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON’S EXPOSITIONS of the CREED, 
the LORD’S PRAYER, and the TEN COMMANDMENTS. 


With an ORIGINAL ESSAY by the Rev. J. PYE SMITH, D.D. 
THE FOLLOWING THIRTEEN VOLS. HAVE ALREADY APPEARED :— 


JEREMY TAYLOR’S LIBERTY OF PROPHE- 
SYING 


CAVE’S LIVES OF THE APOSTLES. 2 Vols. 
BATES’S SPIRITUAL PERFECTION. 

BISHOP HALL’S MOST ADMIRED TREATISES. 
BAXTER’S DYING THOUGHTS. 

JEREMY TAYLOR’S SELECT SERMONS. 


BUTLER’S ANALOGY. 

WATTS’S LYRIC POEMS. 

BEVERIDGE’S PRIVATE THOUGHTS: AND 
THE GREAT ADVANTAGE OF FREQUENT 
COMMUNION. 2 Vols, 

CAVE’S PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY, &c. 2 Vols. 


With INTRODUCTORY ESSAYS by Dr. Sourney, Dr. Pye Smrru, Dr. Croty, the Rev. R. CarrerMoLE, 
and the Rev. H. Stessine. 
“In fertility of allusion, in richness of imagination, in depth of attainment, in readiness of scholarship. in vigour and animation 
of argument, we have nothing now in which we can compete with the writings of our old divines.’’—Gentleman’s Magazine. 


nce N, WHITTAK CO., and SIMPKIN and MARSHALL, London; OLIVER and BOYD, Edinburgh; 
HATCHARD and SON, WHITTAKER and CO., and SIMPKIN and MARSHALL, ion; 1 , Edinburgh; 





2nd edition, in 2 vols. price 12s. boards, 
HILIP VAN ARYTEVELDE., 
A Dramatic Romance, in two Parts. 
By HENRY TAYLOR, Esq. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 











Just published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price Il. 11s. 6d. bds. 

HE MANUSCRIPTS of ERDELY; a 
Romance. By GEORGE STEPHENS, Esq. 
** A scholar’s fancy.” 
Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 
Just published, price 6d. _ 
7 . 
ACEY’S (late Boosey) CATALOGUE of 
SCHOOL-BOOKS in various Languages. 4, Old Broad- 
street, Royal Exchange. 

N.B. Schools supplied. er 

; S, Just ready, in 3 vols, post svo. 

I L Ww aA T C Hz. 
By the Author of ‘ Cavendish.’ 
Second Edition, Revised and Corrected. 
James Cochrane and Company, 11, Waterloo-place. 
REV. THOS. SCOTT’S THEOLOGICAL WORKS 
IN ONE VOLUME, 3 a 
Just published, beautifully printed in post 12mo. with a Vignette 
ortrait, price 8s. handsomely bouad in cloth, a 
HE THEOLOGICAL WORKS of the 
Rev, THOMAS SCOTT, : 
Author of the ‘ Commeutary on the Bible.’ Containing, 

Sermons on Select Subjects, Growth of Grace. 

Essavs on the Most Important |A Sermonon Election and Final 
Subjects in Religion, Perseverance, and the Nature 

The Force of Truth. and Warrantof Faith in Christ. 

Treatise on Repentance. 

Chiswick: Printed by and for C. Whittingham; and Baldwin 
and Cradock, Paternoster-row, Loudon, 

*4* This beautiful edition comprises the matter of three large 
Svo. volumes—it contains all the most popular writings of the 
justly celebrated author, ae < 
8VvO. EDIT. OF WHITE'S NATURAL HISTORY 

AND ANTIQUITIES of SELBORNE, 

Lately published, in one very handsome volume, tyo. finely 
printed by Whittingham, and illustrated with beautiful Cuts of 
Seenery and Natural History, from Drawings by Harvey, price 
16s. boards, 

TYHE NATURAL HISTORY and 

ANTIQUITIES of SELBORNE. A_ new edition, with 

Notes by several Eminent Naturalists, and an enlargement of 


al 
the Naturalists’ Calendar, illustrated with tine Wood Engravings, 
By the Lae Rev. GILBERT WHITE. 

London: Printed for J. and A. Arch; Longman, Rees, and 
Co.; Baldwin and Cradock; Hatchard and Son; Harding and 
Co. ; J. G. and F. Rivington ; S. Bagsier; Whittaker 
J.Duncan; W. Maxon; J. Cochrane; E. Hodson; J. Bain; 
W. J. and J. Maynard; J. Bohn; and Houlston and Son, 


ad Co. ; 





Just puvlished, price 9s. ; 
ELLY on USURY, and the USURY 
LAWS; being a Summary of the History and Law of 
Usury, with an Examination of the Policy of the Preseut System, 
and Sucgestions for its Amendment; tocether wit an Analysis 
of the Parliamentary Proceedings relative to the Suvject up to 
the present time; with a Collection of Statutes, 
By JAMEs BIRCH KELLY, of the Inner Temple, 
R. J. Kennett, 59, Great Queen-street, Lincoln's Inu-fields ; 
and of all Booksellers. 
MR. MICHELL’S NEW ROMANCE. 
Now ready for delivery, price 5s. boards, 
HE SAXON’S DAUGHTER. 
A TALE of the CRUSADES, in Six Cantos. 
Also a New Edition of Mr. Michell’s Essay on 
Woman, 4s. 6d. boards, 
“* This work has our high praise. The verse-has all the polish 
of that of Campbell.”—Metropolitan Mag. 
** We strongly recommend the volume as one of most refined 
sentiment, elevated feeling, and universal iuterest.”’—Lreler 
Gazette. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 
This day is published, in cloth voards, price 10s. 6d. 
AGE BIRDS: their Natural History, 
Management, Habits, Food, Diseases, Treatmeut, Breeding, 
and the Methods of Catching them, 
By J. M. BECHSTEIN, M.D. &c, &c. 
Of Waltershansen, in Saxony, 
With Notes bv the Traustator. 
-— information given in this book is most valuable.”—Court 
cu 


‘g- 

** A very delightful book—indispensable to the bird-fancier.”— 
Spectator, 

“To ail keepers of ‘ Cage Birds’ we earnestly recommend this 
book.”"— Examiner. 

“* To those who love to hear the songsters of the woods within 
the limits of a bewan habitation, this work must be exceedingly 
valuable,”—Sunday Times. 

Loudon ; Orr and Smith, Paternoster-row. 





urd edition, price 5s. cloth, 
TTERS and ESSAYS, 
By RICHARD SHARP, Esq. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 


L* 
LADY STEPNEY’S NEW NOVEL. 
Just ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
YHE HEIR PRESUMPTIVE, 
By LADY STEPNEY. 
Richard Beutley, 8, New Burlington-street. 
“This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, 
RIENTAL MEMOTRS, 
Comprising a Narrative of Seventeen Years’ Residence 
in India. 
By JAMES FORBEs, Esq. 
Edited by his Daugiter, 
The COUNTESS DE MONTALEMBERT, 
Richard Benticy, 8, New Burlinzton-street. 








NEW WORK BY CAPTAIN CHAMIER, R.N. 
This day is published, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 

HE UNFORTUNATE MAN. 
By the Author of ‘ The Life of a Sailor,’ &c. 
tichard Bentley, &, New Burlington-street. 

‘This day is published, in 2 vols, 8vo. 
‘| YHREE YEARS in the PACIFIC. 
Containing Notices of 
BRAZIL, CHILE, BOLIVIA, PERU, ETC, 
fu 1831, 1632, and 1833. 
By AN OFFICER inthe UNITED STATES NAVY, 
Richard Beutley, 8, New Burlington-street. | 


~ Just ready, complete in 1 vol, price 6s. with 2 Engravings, _ 
AJJ1 BABA of ISPAHAN, 

By JAMES MORIER, Esq. 

Being the New Volume of 

THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 
Publishing by 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlir 
THE ALLOTMENT SYSTEM. 
This day is published, price 1s. 9d. the 2ud edition of 
HE HAND-BOOK of GARDENING; 
Also, price Is. 3d. 
The Hand- Book of Agriculture ; 
And, price 2s. 
The Hand- Book of Plain Botany. 

By JAMES RENNIE, A.M. 
“* Three extremely useful books; the best that can be placed 
iv the hands of the industrious tarmer or coutager.”—Court Journ, 

“* Three capital little books.””—Spectator, 
« ree invaluable litthe manuals.”"—-Bath Herald. 
* Calculated to be highly useful.”"— Naval & Military Gazette. 
Loudon : Orr and Smith, Paternoster-row. 


.e “er . pe ry 
OMPLETION of LODGE’S ILLUSTRI- 
OUS PORTRAITS. 
Phis day are published, the Fortieth Part of the Folio, and the 
Forty-eighth Part of the sve. and 4to. copies, completing the first 
nd edition of this Work. 
ubseribers are earnestly entreated to complete their sets 
without any delay, as many of the Parts avd Plates are entirely 
out of print, aud cannot hereafter be obtained. Single Plates, 
to complete copies which may have become damaged, may also 
at present be procured at the publishers. 

The Third, Fourth, and h Editious of this Work, which 
are alsoin a course of public 1, Will be completed within the 
respective periods announ ed for their termination, 

Harding and Lepard, 4, Pall Mall East; and every Bookseller 
in the Kingdom, 


ABLEAU GENERAL et PROGRKESSIF 
de la LANGUE FRANCAISE, being a Vocabulary of all 
Words used now in Paris by well-bred persons, arranged in Six 
gradual Classes,—the first composed of what is most often used, 
and the others gradually diminishing in utility, with numerous 
examples showing the proper style, aud the various uses o! 
words: in French aud English, according to modern and real 
delinitious. Thus the pupil, learning first what is daily used, 
and gradually the whole language itself, vot limited to mere 
rules, is soon enabled to converse on every subject. By Mons, 
DE LOLME, Professor of French to the new Blackheath Pro- 
prietary School. A yolume of 550 pages, 7s. 6d. 
London : J.Souter, 73, St. Paul’s Charchyard ; and the Author, 
(till March,) 31, Keppel-street, Russell-square, 








S=== 
THE THREE ENGLISH PRESIDENCIES I 
NEO Daniell, R.A., and bound te wore eet 
ORIENTAL ANNUA 
VOLUME for 1639 describes the Prosacnes ey 
= for 
The VOLUME for 1904 men eee? of falcata, 
And BOMBAY will be described in the Vol. - 
“ These scenes will be read with enduring interest,” 
bie fe ene nag = ay one.”—Chambers’ Journ, 
al e Annuals, t i i " 
the most aimaning.” ay is y far the most instructive ang 
London: Edwa hurton (late Bull and C ‘i 
Library, 26, Holles-street, Cavendish-equare. hurton), Publi 


TALES FOR CHRISTMAS! 
Elegantly bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d.; or with Gilt edges, 
, of : 


price 8s. 6d, Volume the Fi 


H E PARTER 
embellished with 27 highly-tinished Engra i 
Mr. Samuel Williams, all soubeiatins oun Tf Wood 
ROMANCES, TALES, and HISTORICAL NARRATIVES, 
Besides a great variety of Essay», Sketches, Poetry, Facetia. te, 
most of which have been expressly written ‘or this work, 
N.B, ae ype ey ea more letterpress than three ordi. 
nary 8vo, vols, !!! and is unquestionably the ch 
ott issued from the prea J onpent eek thee 
xchange; and all Booksellers, 


AIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE 

price 1s. Monthly, or 12s, Annually; for which is gives w 

much letterpress, by a number of the ablest Writers of the day 

as is given by the London Magazines and the Reviews, at three 
times that price. 

Number XIII. for JANUARY, which is the commencement 
of a new volume of this very cheap periodical, may be had of 
William Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin and Marshall, Loniion; John 
Cummiug, Dublin ; and of all Booksellers in Town and Country 

The SUPPLEMENTARY NUMBER (XII.) for 1834, contain. 
ing the REPORT of the recent TRIAL for a LIBEL, or the 
EXPOSURE of the SPY SYSTEM, will be published at the end 
of this month, price ts. 


SPANISH LANGUAGE, 

This day is published, price 4s. by Smith, Elder, & Co, Cornhill, 

NEW GUIDE to SPANISH and ENG. 

LISH CONVERSATION, consisting of Dialogues, 

idioms, Proverbs, &c. accompanied by Tables of Spanish Moneys, 

Weights, aud Measures, For the use of Spaniards, as well aj 
the English. 

By J. ROWBOTHAM, F.R.AS., 
Author of a French Grammar, Xe. 
Also, by the same Author, 
An Easy Method of Learning the French 


Genders. Price Is. 








Just published, in 1 vol. 4to. price 21s, 

TH E GOSPEL by ST. JOHN, for the 

BLIND; with an Introduction, containing some Historical 

Notices regarding the Origin avd Establishment of a Tangible 

Literature for their Use. 

By JAMES GALL, 

London: Published by Hamilton, Adams, and Co. ; Edinburgh, 
J. Gall; and Dublia, W. Curry and Co. 


Just published, in t thick vol, 8vo. price 18s. bound, the 3rd edit. of 
GAZETTEER of the most REMARK. 
ABLE PLACES in the WORLD; with Brief Notices of 
the Principal Historieal Events, and of the most celebrated Per- 
sons connected with them: to which are annexed, References to 
Books of History, Voyayes, Travels, Xe. ; intended to promote 
the Improvement of Youth in Geography, History, and Biography, 
By THOMAS BOURN, 

“* We think that Mr. Bourn’s particalar object in forming it, 
and the great labour and reading which must have nm made 
subservient to it, deserve the success which it has experienced, 
and the good opinion which we now readily pronounce on it,”— 
Monthly Review. 

** For general reference it is superior to anv of the same size, 
and as aschool-book has no petitor,”’-— New Monthly Mog. 

“Mr. Bourn’s plan is a very good one, and very pleasaully 
executed,” — Literary Gazette. 

Sold by J. Harris; Darton & Harvey; and Simpkin & Marshall. 








Just published, n 

XERCISES onthe GLOBES and MAPS, 

interspersed with some Historical, Biographical, Chron 

logical, Mythological, and Miscellaneous Information: 00 anew 

Pian. ‘Jo which are added QUVSTIONS for EXAMINATION, 

By WILLIAM BUTLER. 
With an Appendix, by which the Constellations may be easily 
known. By THOMAS BOURN. 

12th edit. 12mo. 6s, bound. P 

Sold by J. Harris; Darton & Harvey ; aud Simphin & Marsal 
Just published, 

EOGRAPHICAL EXERCISES on the 

NEW TESTAMENT; describing the Principal Places in 

Judwa, and those visited by St. Pant; and narrating many of the 

most important occurrences recorded in the Evangelical Histories 

With Maps, and a Brief Account of the Principal Religious Sel 

By the late WILLIAM BUTLER, ‘a 

4th edit, Enlarged by THOMAS BOURN, 12m, 5s. 6d. bon’. 

Sold by J. Harris; Darton & Harvey; aud Simpkin & Marsball 


Just published, price 8d. sewed, 

RITHMETICAL TABLES. By the late 

WILLIAM BUTLER. 14th edition, With Additions, by 
THOMAS BOURN, . 

#4* This work contains, in addition to the usual Tables of 
Weights and Measures, an Account of the Coinage and Popul- 
tion of the United Kingdom — Scripture Measures —Jewien 
Weizhts—Jewish, Romav, and Grecian Coins and Monie— 
Tables of Kings and Queens since the Conquest—Birthdays of the 
Royal Family—Sovereigns of Europe, with the time of their Birth 
aml Accession— Expl ion of A ical Signs—l! cnzths of 
Miles in ditlerent Coantries—Population of the Worid—List of 
Stamps for Receipts, &c.—Table of Hacknes-Coach Fares—Tables 
to calculate Waces—Verpetwal Almanac, &c. M 
Sold by J. Harris; Darton & Harvey; and Simpkin & Marshall. 
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